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Good News for You! 


The most popular writers for girls 
will have stories in The American 
Girl in our next three issues 


Read This List---Here They Are 
INEZ Haynes IRWIN RaLPpH HENRY BARBOUR 
JANE ABBOTT ELsiE SINGMASTER 


Jane Abbott’s Latest and Best Serial 


Yes, she has written it for us. It is called “Laughing 
Last”’ and what adventures the heroine ‘‘Sid’’ Romley does 
get into! Unknown relatives, smugglers, a mystery love 
story—yes, they are all in “Laughing Last.’’ And the 
strangest part of it is that it really could happen! 


A New Kind of House Party 


This is what Inez Haynes Irwin has written about for us. 
You have never heard of a houseparty like it, we know. 
But when you read about it, you will wish to send out the 
invitations for one of your own, immediately. 


Football Time Is Coming 


Who doesn’t cheer the Home High School Team at the 
Championship game? And who doesn't like football 
stories? Ralph Henry Barbour knows how to write the 
kind that make you hold your breath just the way you do 


on the bleachers at the championship game. “Tubby Ware, Substitute’’ is a story 


like that. 


Here is just one of the many thrilling moments in it: 


‘** ‘Forty seconds left!’ Tubby, his head in a whirl, his breath almost 
gone, was able to appreciate just one fact, which was that he had failed 
his team and his School. . . . His memorv of what happened was never 


clear. 


He recollected launching his full weight forward. . . ."°—But 


read for yourself this exciting football story in an early issue. 


What other Girl Scouts are doing--- Puzzles---Party Ideas -- Things 





Our Special Summer 


to make--- Yes, we are planning these, too 
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A portrait of John Burroughs by Jessie Tarbox Beals 
awarded as first prize in our Camera Contest 


Waiting 


By JOHN BURROUGHS 


Serene, I fold my hands and wait, What matter if I stand alone? 
Nor care for wind, nor tide, nor sea; I wait with joy the coming years; 
I rave no more ’gainst time or fate, My heart shall reap where it hath sown, 
For, lo! my own shall come ta me. And garner up its fruit of tears. 
I stay my haste, I make delays, The waters know their own and draw 
For what avails this eager pace? The brook that springs in yonder height; 
I stand amid the eternal ways, So flows the good with equal law 
And what is mine shall know my face. Unto the soul of pure delight. 
Asleep, awake, by night or day, The stars comes nightly to the sky; 
The friends I seek are seeking me; The tidal wave unto the sea; 
No wind can drive my bark astray, Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. Can keep my own away from me. 


From “Licutr oF Day.” 
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Rusty Meets Keema, the Rattlesnake 


An exciting Girl Scout story by a man personally 






acquainted with both Rusty and Keema 


By EDWIN A. OSBORNE 
Illustration by William Schuelle 


OR seven consecutive years, Keema, the aged 

Timber Rattlesnake had held her own in the 

vicinity of her den, situated on the side of a 
high hill in the Ramapo Mountains. The con- 
stant development of the lower section of the 
hills for camp sites had driven her year after 
vear higher and higher up the rocky slope. But 
at last she had located a comfortable place and 
not for seven years had she been forced to 
move again. Occasionally an unwelcome visitor 
ventured near her rustic home. But Keema 
through long experience had learned to slip 
silently into the boulders under which the den 
was located and thus no one had ever succeeded 
in getting even a glimpse 
of her. 

This clear, warm morn- 
ing she lay snuggly coiled 
with her ten segmented 
rattles resting against her 
beautiful — sulphur-colored 
body and the sun shining 
with its entire radiance 
upon her back. 


Below her she could see / 
the tiny white tents scat- f 
tered about the sides of the Lx 


valley which wound in 
serpentine formation a mile 
below. Here lived her 
most detested enemies—the 
summer campers who had 
been responsible for her 
moves from one place to 
another. 

She loathed these human 
beings more than any other 
creature which inhabited 
the forest surrounding her 
home, although she had never been subject > 
to any abuse at their hands. Her reptile — if 
mind told her that they were creatures to 
avoid and she accepted this natural instinct 
as authentic and abided by it. During the early part 
of her life, Keema had been a most active reptile. In 
five years she had sent more than three score young into 
the world to battle for their existence. In each of these 
young venomous creatures she had showed the same 
motherly interest. And when the last of them, with its 
tiny rattle dragging behind it, crawled off into the forest 
to begin its life alone, she set out in search of a new 
den for herself- 

It was the place she now occupied that she had selected. 
Year after years she gazed upon various forms of ani- 
mated creation about the woodlands. Animals, birds and 
insects moved about her continually, Occasionally she 
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observed’ members of her 
own species—the Crotaline 
family, crawling about in 
search of food. But they 
never caused her the least 
disturbance nor questioned 
her right to occupy the 
most suitable den on the 
side of the entire hill. And 
so life for her had proven 
quite successful. She was 
entirely satisfied with it 
and could hope for nothing 
to improve it. 

She had been sleeping 
for only a_ short period 
when she heard something 
approaching. It might have 
been a rabbit whose pres- 
ence at this hour would be 
wholly welcome inasmuch 
as she had had nothing to 
eat since the previous day. 
Probably it was a bird or 
perhaps the old sly red fox 
who had his home under a 
mass of dead timber a few 
acres away. In any event 
it was coming rapidly. 

Thus the head of Keema 
turned about quickly. Her 
body raised and her tongue, 
which had until this time 
remained quiet, moving 
with lightning swiftness. 
Suddenly she caught sight 
of the creatures. Human 
beings! The sworn ene- 
The next instant, Rusty mies of the Crotaline fam- 
' found herself in a heap jly! So, although they 

with Keema, coiled, just were not half so vicious 

a foot away! looking as the other camp- 

ers who came up to the 

spot where her den was located, Keema, as always when 

these creatures from the valley came near her home, 
quietly glided into the den. 

If either Billy Mathews or Rusty Winters, patrol lead- 
ers of the best Girl Scout troop in Scarville had been 
informed that less than six yards from the spot where 
they were standing lived one of the largest rattlesnakes 
inhabiting the Ramapo Mountains, they would un- 
doubtedly have lost no time in moving elsewhére. But 
no one appeared to convey this information to them. So, 
instead, not only did the two girls fail to go on their 
way, they. unloaded their equipment and prepared to 
make the “surprise” for the rest of the troop, 
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The next instant, Rusty 
found herself in a heap 
with Keema, coiled, just 
a foot away! 
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A few yards from the huge boulders which formed the 
walls of Keema’s den was a flat tract of ground, covered 
with soft green grass. In the early spring, Keema would 
glide about this grass and limber up her body which had 
become stiff from her long period of hibernation. And 
when she had completed her exercise, she would quietly 
proceed to the end of an old log where she knew field 
mice lived in large numbers. Her appetite was usually 
satisfied after a short wait, whereupon she would return 
to her den. 

On this same grassy tract, the two Girl Scouts erected 
their tent and, a short time after, lighted a fire. For 
Billy and Rusty were part of a Treasure Hunt. Some- 
what later in the afternoon, the rest of the troop would 
be there to eat the fudge which they were making. For 
the fudge was the “surprise” made at this spot which had 
been specially pointed out by their Captain, a short while 
before. Truth to tell, the Captain with several other 
Girl Scouts was even then just around a hillock, within 
easy call if the two Patrol Leaders should need help. But 
why should they need help? Couldn’t they make the 
yummiest fudge you ever tasted? ‘They could! 

All this time, Keema remained in the den. She could 
hear the two girls as they moved about, a few yards 
away. And it angered her very much. But she had 
learned that the most advisable thing to do when her 
enemies were near was to remain quiet. Usually they 
departed after a short while, she had found, and she 
was not disturbed again until another intruder made his 
appearance. Thus she lay quietly inside the den, waiting 
for the noise of the girls’ footsteps to cease, which would 
indicate that the girls had left the place. Once, to be 
sure, she cautiously thrust her head from the entrance 
of the den, but drew back at once when she saw the 
girls still there. ‘They had by that time arrived at the 
“beating” stage, with the fudge. 

‘The scenery from this vantage point was most pic- 
turesque, the girls decided. ‘They marveled at it and 
wondered why the lovely green tract where they were 
had not been developed into a regular camping site. 

“It would be an ideal place to spend the summer, I 
think,” commented Billy, working away at the fudge. 

“So do I. I wish we could spend a couple of weeks 
here,” replied Rusty. “But it’s really so far from civili- 
zation I hardly think one would care to stay for any 
length of time,” she added. “I’m kind of glad Captain 
is so near, aren’t you?” 

“Well, I personally would never grow tired of a place 
like this. Look at that scenery! Have you ever seen 
anything like it?” exclaimed Billy. 

“No. But— er—er do vou suppose there are any 
snakes up here?” Rusty asked meekly. 

“Snakes, snakes, snakes!” ejaculated Billy in an in- 
dignant tone. ‘“That’s all you’re afraid of. What kind 
of Girl Scout are you, anyway? Every time you see a 
tiny garter snake, you throw a fit. Of course there are 
no snakes up here. How could they get here, anyway ?” 
she concluded. 

Rusty rambled here and there, stopping now and 
then to make her sketches in a small, leatherbound 
book which her father had given her for the pur- 
pose. Soon a beautiful red flower caught her eye, 
down the mountainside, just too far for her to be 
able to sketch it from the top. 

Rusty made a quick survey of the situation. She 
must sketch the red flower. She had never seen 
one like it and it would be just the thing to help 
her with the badge. The slope was steep but down 





near the flower was a large boulder against which Rusty 
decided she could lean while she made the sketch. Be- 
sides, there were numerous rocks along the way which 
would make a good foothold. 

Rusty did: not stop to think that the slope was so steep 
that the rocks might easily slide down taking her with 
them. She did not stop to think at all. She started down 
at once. For the first few feet she experienced no dif- 
ficulty in lowering herself in the direction of the plant. 
Then something happened. Her foot gave way and the 
next instant she found herself lying in a heap of thorny 
bushes less than two feet from the edge of the mountain 
and with Keema, coiled in a most formidable position 
staring straight into her eyes, just a foot away! 

‘The sudden descent of the girl had occured so quickly 
that Keema, despite her dexterity at other times in es- 
caping from these human beings whom she regarded as 
enemies, had been unable to make for the den. And to 
make matters more perplexing, Rusty had landed against 
its entrance! 

For a moment the girl was too frightened to scream. 
She was even afraid to move for to shift her position 
would have resulted in falling from the ledge or else in 
irritating the rattlesnake to the extent of striking. Rusty 
tried to call but she found that her voice failed her. So 
she lay perfectly motionless hoping that eventually Keema 
would crawl away. But the rattlesnake was even more 
frightened than the girl. She worked her tongue in and 
out rapidly, her head raised above her body which was 
coiled in a most formidable fighting position. Then 
suddenly she began to vibrate the rattle which she had 
failed to use for so long a time. 

At this Rusty sent forth a frightened call that at once 
brought Billy to the top of the slope. 

“Rusty! What has happened?” cried Billy anxiously 

“Something terrible. Oh, get me up out of here!” 
replied Rusty, weakly. 

Rusty could say no more. Her entire attention was 
concentrated upon Keema and every move made by the 
snake. The girl was pale and trembling. She expected 
that at any moment the ugly head of the reptile would 
dart forward and bury its fangs in her arm. 

Then she heard some one moving above. “All right, 
Rusty girl,” a calm voice called. .The Captain! And 
the rest of the troop! Rusty bit her lip in relief. She 
wouldn’t be a baby and cry now. No, she wouldn’t. 

A rope dropped part way down the slope. The Captain 
looked down. “It’s too short, Billy,” she said. “Tie 
mine to yours.” 

In a moment a longer rope dropped almost to Keema. 
. “Don’t,” shrieked Rusty. “Don’t. You mustn’t.” 

“What’s the matter?” asked Billy. 

“A rattlesnake,” replied Rusty in an echo of a voice. 

The rope was hastily drawn up again. The Captain 
and the troop considered. A rattlesnake was near Rusty. 
How terrible! Something must be done and done quick- 
ly. But what could it be? Evidently Rusty was afraid 
that the dangling rope would irritate the snake. 

Just then, a man came running up. “I’m camp- 
ing down the trail,” he said. ‘And I heard one of 
your girls yell something fierce. What is it? Can 
I help?” 

The Captain led the man to the edge of the 
mountain. “One of my girls has fallen,” she ex- 
plained hurriedly. “And she says there’s a rattle- 
snake. Yes! Look! You can see it. Heavens! 
It’s coiled right by her.” 

(Continued on page 25) 
































RGIOPE of the Silver Shield is the handsomest 
spider that Mary and I know. Do you know 
a handsomer? Or are you of those who have 
prejudices, and hold all spiders to be ugly, hateful things? 
We are so sorry for you if you are, for that means you 
can never enjoy having a pet Argiope. The truth is, 
Mary and I like clever and skillful people, but when 
we can’t find that kind, we rather prefer clever and skill- 
ful spiders and wasps or other lowly beasties to the other 
sort of people, which shows just how far a fancy for 
nature may lead one. 

It is rather bad, of course, to prefer to chum with a 
spider, even such a wonderfully handsome and clever 
one as Argiope, instead of with a human soul. But that 
isn’t our situation exactly. We prefer human souls to 
anything else on earth, but not human stomachs and 
livers and human bones and muscles and sick human 
nerves. And, someway, too many people leave on one 
an impression of bowels or sore eyes rather than one of 
of mind and soul. So we rush to the fields or woods or 
roads after such an experience and live a while with 
the keen bright eves, the sensitive feelers, the dexterous 
feet and claws and teeth, and the sharp wits of the small 
folk who, while not htiman, are nevertheless inhabitants 
and possessors of this earth, side by side with us, and 
are truly our blood-cousins, though some incredible num- 
ber of generations removed. 

Mary and I scraped acquaintance with our Argiope in 
a cypress-tree. That is, Argiope had her abiding-place 
there; she was there on her great symmetrical orb-web, 
with its long strong foundation lines, its delicate radii 
and its many circles with their thousands of tiny drops 
of viscid stuff to make them sticky. In the center was 
the hub, her resting-place, whence the radii ran out, and 
where she had spun a broad zigzaggy band of white silk 
on which she stood or sat head downward. Her eight 
long, slender, sensitive legs were outstretched and rested 
by their tips lightly on the bases of the taut radii so that 
they could feel the slightest disturbance in the web. These 
many radii, besides supporting the sticky circles or spiral, 
which was the real catching part of the web, acted like 
so many telegraph lines to carry news of the catching 
to waiting Argiope at the center. 

I have said that Mary and I think Argiope of the 
Silver Shield the most handsome spider we know. There 
are, however, other Argiopes to dispute the glory with 
our favorite; for example, a golden-yellow-and-black one 
and another beautiful silver-and-russet one. Other peo- 
ple, too, may fancy other spiders; perhaps the little pink- 
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and-white crab-spiders of the flower-cups, or the curious 
spiny Acrosomas and Gasteracanthas with their brilliant 
colors and bizarre patterns and shape. Others may like 
the strawberry Epeira, or the diadem-spider, or the beauti- 
ful Nephilas. There are enough kinds and colors and 
shapes of spiders to satisfy all tastes. But we like best 
and admire most the long-legged, agile, graceful Argiopes, 
and particularly her of the silver shield. Her full, firm 
body with its flat, shield-shaped back, all shining silver 
and crossed by staring black-and-yellow stripes, the long 
tapering legs softly ringed with brown and yellow, the 
shining black eyes on their little rounded hillock of a 
forehead, and the broad, brown underbody with eight 
circular silver spots; all go to make our Argiope a richly 
dressed and stately queen of spiders. But the royal con- 
sort—O, the less said of him, the better. A veritable 
dwarf; insignificant, inconspicuous and afraid for his 
life of his glorious mate. How such a queen could ever 
—but there, how tiresome, for that is what gets said of 
most matches, royal or plebeian. 

Mary and I brought Argiope in from her home in the 
cypress tree and put her in a fine, roomy, light and airy 
cage, where she could live quietly and unmolested by 
enemies, and where we could see to it that she should 
not lack for food. There are many of the small creatures 
with which we get acquainted that do not object at all 
to being brought into our well-lighted, well-ventilated, 
warm vivarium—that means live-room. Creatures of 
sedentary habits, and all the web-making spiders are of 
course that, ought not to object at all and usually do 
not seem to. For they get two things that they cannot 
be sure of outside: protection and plenty of food. 
Argiope seemed perfectly content and settled right down 
to spinning a glistening new web, a marvel of symmetry 
and skillful construction, in her roomy cage, and in a 
day or two was seated quietly but watchfully on the 
broad-handed hub in the center, with her toes on her 
telegraph lines, ready for good news. It was, of course, 
our duty to see that she was not disappointed. 

The message she wanted was from some struggling fly 
fastened anywhere in the broad expanse of web. So we 
tossed in a fly. It buzzed about a moment, then blundered 
into the web which it shook violently in its struggle to 
escape. Argiope rushed at once out upon the web. 

“How can she run about on the sticky web without 
getting caught, too?” interrupts Mary. , 

I think a moment, then with some dignity reply: 
“Pretty soon, please, Mary.” 

Argiope, I repeat, rushed at once out upon the web, 
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seized the Sy in her jaws and ran back to the hub with 
it, where she appeared to wet it all over, squeeze it into 
a ball and then proceed to feed upon it, holding and 
manipulating it skillfully all the time in her jaws. Evi- 
dently Argiope was very hungry, for as you will see, this 
is not her usual way of taking care of her prey. 

“Now, Mary, what was it you asked ?” 

“Oh, just how the spider can run around so fast on the 
web without sticking to it and getting caught or tearing 
it all to pieces.” 

““Ah.—ah, yes. Well, Mary, I don’t know! that is, 
exactly; or, well not even very close to exactly. But 
she does it, you see.” 

“Yes, I see,” said Mary, demurely, and—can it be that 
Mary is slightly winking one eye? I do hope not. 

“Of course you know, Mary, that the web is made of 
two kinds of silk or rather two kinds of lines? Oh, you 
didn’t know?” Mary has shaken her head. 

“Well, it is,’ I continue, with my usual manner of 
teacher-who-knows some- 





So we tossed in another fly. We hope you won’t think 
this cruel. But flies are what Argiope eats, and if she 
was out in the garden, she would be catching them, and 
what is worse, they would not be the disgusting and 
dangerous house-flies and blue-bottles that we feed her, 
but all sorts of innocent and beautiful little picture- 
winged flower-fiies and pomace-flies and what not. House- 
flies and stable-flies and blue-bottles are truly dangerous 
because they help spread human diseases, especially 
typhoid fever. So if we are to live safely they should 
be killed. Or, better, prevented from hatching and grow- 
ing at all. 

So we tossed in another fly. Argiope immediately 
dropped the nearly finished first fly into the web, ran out 
to the new one and pounced on it, seizing it with her 
fore legs. Then she doubled her abdomen quickly under- 
neath her and there issued from the spinnerets at its tip 
a jet, a flat jet of silk, which was caught up by the hind 
feet and wrapped around the fly as it was rolled over 
and over by the front 
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what restored again. 
“The foundation _ lines, 
the radii and a first set 
of circles are all made of 
lines without any sticky 
stuff on them. As you 
see’—and I touch my 
pencil confidently to a 
radius, with the manner 
of a parlor magician. 
“Then the spider, on this 
foundation, spins in an- 
other long spiral, the pres- 
ent circles of the web, 
which is liberally supplied ’ 
with tiny, shining drop- 
lets of viscid silk that 
never dries, but stays 
moist and very sticky all 
the time. This is the true 
catching part of the web.” 
“We surely must watch 
her spin a web sometime,” 
breaks in eager Mary. 
“We certainly must,” 
say I, and continue. “‘Now 
perhaps when Argiope 
runs out on the web from 
her watching-place at the 
hub, she only puts her 
long delicate feet on the 
unsticky radii. Or _ per- 
haps her feet are made in 
some peculiar way so that 
they do not stick to the 
circles. As a matter of fact, a spider’s foot is remark- 
ably fashioned, with curious toothed claws, and hosts of 
odd hairs, some knobbed, some curved and hook-like, and 
some forming dense: little brushes. But after all, Mary, 
the truth is, I don’t know really how it is that spiders 
can run about over their webs without getting stuck to 
them.” 
After my long discursus about web-making and spider’s 
feet, it seemed time to give Argiope another fly. Indeed 
her bright little black eyes seemed to Mary to be shining 
with eagerness for more fly, although she still had the 
remains of the first one in her jaws,—gracious, Argiope’s 
jaws, please, not Mary’s! 











The message she wanted was from some struggling fly 
in the broad expanse of web it. Perhaps she is not 





feet. She tumbled it 
about, all the time wrap- 
ping it with the issuing 
band of silk, until it was 
completely enswathed. 
Then she left it fastened 
in the web, went back to 
the hub, and resumed her 
feeding on the first fly. 
But soon she finished this 
entirely, dropped the 
wreck out of the web and 
went out and got the sec- 
ond fly, bringing it back 
to the hub to eat. 

“But why,” asked 
Mary, “does Argiope 
wrap the fly up so care- 
fully in silk? Why not 
just kill it by biting, and 
then leave it in the web 
until she wants it?” 

“Perhaps,” I answer, 
‘she wants to make it 
helpless before she comes 
to close quarters with it. 
You notice she holds it 
away from her body with 
her fore feet and pulls the 
silk band out far with her 
hind feet so that her 
body does not touch the 
fly at all while she wraps 


‘ 





sure that it isn’t a bee or 
some other stinging insect. It buzzes loud enough to 
make me think it a bee.” 

So Mary and I decided to try some experiments with 
our Argiope to find out, if possible, first, if she could 
tell a bee from a fly, and second, if so, whether she 
treated it differently, and third, why she wraps her prey 
up so carefully before coming to too close quarters with 
it. We feel quite proud of these experiments because we 
seemed to be doing something really scientiflc; and we 
know that Experimental Zoology, that is, studying animals 
by experimenting with them, is quite the most scientific 
thing going nowadays among professional naturalists. So 
(Continued on page 34) 
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From 


Mary Roberts 
Rinehart 


National Campaign Chairman 


10 your Commissioner, your Captain, your Father 
and Mother, and every friend of Scouting 


BELIEVE that every one who is familiar with the 

working of the minds of girls cannot fail to recog- 

nize how quickly they respond to ideals. They dream 
dreams, not of success, but of happiness. They look up 
rather than out. 

Almost against my better judgment because of many 
other obligations, 1 have been persuaded to help the 
National Council to realize a dream several years old— 
that some day there might be a building owned by and 
dedicated to American Girlhood. 

My acceptance of the National Chairmanship of the 
campaign soon to be inaugurated for securing approxi- 
mately $500,000 for a new National Headquarters build- 
ing, as well as to finance the National Budget for 1925, 
was influenced largely by the many assurances of help 
without which I would hardly have been brave enough 
to tackle the task. 

One of the most touching demonstrations of loyalty 
and belief in the project was the voluntary pledging of 
the sixty employees of the National Headquarters, of 
their personal contributions. This, my friends, was a 
challenge I could not refuse. 

Some of you have already heard something of the 
plans being prepared and while they are still too em- 
bryonic to go into in detail here, I wish to announce 
the names of those who are to be associated with me in 
this enterprise, which will mark a new step of tremendous 
significance—one upon which the entire future of the 
Girl Scout movement depends. 

I have succeeded in persuading Mrs. V. Everit Macy, 
Mrs. Arthur O. Choate, Mrs. Nicholas F. Brady, Mrs. 
Leo Arnstein, Mrs. Julius Rosenwald, Mrs. Julius H. 
Barnes, Mrs. Herbert I. Pratt and Mrs. M. E. Olmsted 
to serve on the National Executive Committee. I am 
particularly happy to announce that Mr. Charles FE. 
Mitchell, President of the National City Bank, will serve 
as National Treasurer. Wayne A. Sarcka is Campaign 
Director. 

The plans of the campaign are most simple. All of the 
communities where Girl Scouting is known will be asked 
to buy “building bricks” in the new building. The bricks 
will cost $10 each. We are asking local council members 
and other volunteers who are willing to help, to sell ap- 
proximately 60,000 bricks. This is not a difficult task but 
the fund realized will be commensurate with our needs. 

Through the generosity of the National Executive 
Board, one-fifth of the total fund of $500,000 has been 
contributed by Board members personally. New York 


City is prepared to challenge the rest of the country on 
a two-to-one-basis, ageing to sell two bricks to every 
one sold elsewhere. 
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One of America’s most widely known and enjoyed 

writers, a camper, a mountain climber, a charming hos- 

tess, and now our own National Campaign Chairman— 

such is the charming and versatile Mary Roberts 
Rinehart 


By virtue of the fact that the gifts of the Executive 
Board represent several cities, it has been decided to 
distribute that $100,000 as credit to the councils demon- 
strating the finest spirit of Girl Scout co-operation. A 
large bronze plaque placed in a prominent position in our 
new home will be suitably inscribed with the names of 
the local councils that sell their full allotment of bricks 
to make the building possible. 

Soon each council will be invited to sell a certain num- 
ber of building bricks, that number to be determined by 
several factors to be worked out very carefully. 

While the actual organizing activity will not begin 
until September, I personally believe in a running start, 
and I therefore urge you all at this time to begin secur- 
ing verbal or written promises of larger contributions. 
P'edge cards and a descriptive folder entitled “A Build- 
ing for American Girlhood,” have already been printed. 
Send to Headquarters and a generous supply of this 
material will be forwarded to you promptly. 

In the lives of individuals there are moments fraught 
with great significance, moments upon which great pos- 
sibilities depend. Such a time has arrived in your life 
and mine. ‘This campaign presents an unusual oppor- 
tunity for the Girl Scouts of our country. The eyes of 
the public will be focused upon us. There can be no 
doubt as to the seriousness back of this enterprise. We 
need your help to build a building for American Girlhood. 

As your leader for the next few months I do not need 
to urge your co-operation. Your share in this, our 
common cause, will be inspired by Girl Scout ideals 
and devotion to duty whether it be for home, community, 


country or civilization. 








S you know, Neptune is Commodore W. E. Long- 
fellow of the American Red Cross Life Saving 
Service. And this month Neptune says: 

“Give a Water Pageant in your camp this summer. It 
is great fun. Here is one especially arranged for the 
Girl Scouts from the pageant which I have given in 
many states, “Showing Neptune.” 
it is ‘naturally called, “Showing Neptune’s Daughter.” 
It was first produced for you by Mrs. Cecelia P. Deubig 


of the Life Saving Service and presented at: 
Camp Bonnie Brae, the Springfield Girl’ 


Scouts’ Camp. I hope that you will all try 
it and enjoy it as much as did the Scouts 
of Bonnie Brae. Give it as well as they 
did, too!” 


The Pageant 


A swimmer who is Aphrodite swims out 
to the diving float and disappears behind a 
screen of branches and leaves which has 
been prepared thereon. On the float behind 
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the screen, she 
dons the costume 
which has been 
left there previously— 
a thin, sea-green gar- 
ment of irregular length 
and cut in points, secured 
by a girdle of slender 
vines and leaves. A wreath 





“Showing Neptune’s Daughter” 


A Water Pageant 


For the Girl Scouts: 
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of leaves is placed upon her head, with streamers and 
trailing ends of vines. She carries Neptune’s trident, as 
a symbol of his court. 

She enters the water noiselessly behind the screen, and 
swims a short distance under water, appearing suddenly 
before the audience, trident appearing first in upstretched 
arm. She swims in toward shore and stands in knee- 
deep water to address the audience. 

ApnuropirE: Hail, Mortals! I bring the greeting of 
my father, Neptune, to ye. F-ven in our home at the 
bottom of the sea, we have heard rumors of the swim- 
mers of your camp. So I have come to investigate these 
rumors and to’ learn by what right ye claim this part 
of Neptune’s kingdom (give name of your lake), for 
your own! What have ye to show me that will prove 
your camp swimming program worthy of its setting? 

A camper comes forward from the audience, answering 
Aphrodite- 

Camper: Hail, fair Aphrodite! We welcome you to 
Camp — —-- (Give name of your camp). We would not 
dare usurp the rights of Neptune’s children, only that 
we believe our swimmers worthy of his approval. For 
instance, we have Swimming for Health! 

APHRODITE: Swimming for health. No one could 
deny that mortals have a right to swim for health. It 
sounds most interesting. I shall be pleased to see ye 
swim for health. 

The camper calls and beckons for her squad of sixteen 
girls. ‘They walk into the water in ranks of four, four 
deep, to waist depth. Here they perform the arm mo- 
tions of the breast stroke as setting up exercises. At a 
signal, they swim breast stroke to a given point, where 
they break ranks and swim side stroke single file until 

the signal. Here they turn and swim back stroke, 
single file, then overarm in ranks again, 
back to the original starting place. They 
then leave the water. 
aS APHRODITE: Verily, swimming for 
‘ health seems to be effective, for these 
are indeed healthy looking mortals. I 
am sure Neptune, my father, would approve of this 
swimming for health. Do ye swim for any other purpose 
here? 

Another camper comes forth. 

Srconp Camper: Ah, fair Aphrodite, at Camp — — 
we believe in Safety First. To comply with our motto 
“Be Prepared,” we have Swimming for Safety. 

APHRODITE: Now this indeed sounds engaging. My 
uncle, Davy Jones, has heard rumors of this swimming 
for safety and he much laments the decrease in the num- 
ber of applications for entrance to his locker at the 
bottom of the sea, which has resulted. Yes, indeed, I 
should like to see how mortals swim for safety. 

The second camper calls her squad of life-savers, 
numbering ten. ‘Two additional girls have been out in 
the patrol boat all during this time. "Two boats are 
beached ready for use, equipped with paddles or oars. 
The boats are one on each side of the pier. Five girls 
get in position to man each boat. The two girls in the 
patrol boat leap into the water, far out from shore. This 

(Continued on page 36) 

















The big man w 
blew on his tin- 
der, lit his trash, 
and essayed a 
quick dash 


Our serial so far 


of our story and is herself the Patriot Maid. She 

lives in Colonial times. And is at present on her 
grandparents’ farm. Although she is but fourteen years 
old, her grandparents have been forced to leave her alone. 
The nearest neighbors, the Allens, are unfriendly. The 
enemy Hessians may invade the farm any day. Susan, 
left alone, is visited by Mr. Allen who insists ‘on paying 
a debt he owes her grandfather. Susan learns that he 
has given her the money only because the Hessians are 
coming and will surely steal it. Mr. Allen goes. Susan 
is desperate. She does not know where to hide the coin. 
In the midst of her despair, she finds Mr. Allen’s boy 
and girl, Alexander and Phoebe, beside the bee house. 
They wail the dreadful news that the Hessians are ap- 
proaching. Suddenly, Susan has an inspiration. ‘Stay 
with me and I can save us all,” she says. 


eric BREAKFASTS DONNE is the heroine 


V 

“You say ’twas accident you discovered it the other 
time and that ’twas nightfall ere any could enter the 
house?” asked Alexander who had listened eagerly to 
all Susan Breakfasts had to tell him and who was now 
almost convinced. 

““Tis true every word,” Susan Breakfasts assured him. 

“Then I'll help you,” he cried, his courage quite 
recovered. 

“We must build a fire that will burn a long time. 
Green wood will be best. I will lay it and bring in the 













A 
Patriot Maid 


With “valuable treasure that 

must be hidden and the enemy 

approaching, Susan faces a. 
dive situation 


By EMILIE BENSON 
and 


ALDEN ARTHUR KNIPE 


Illustrations by Edith Ballinger Price 


faggots and do you make ready the honey.” 

Once he saw that Susan’s idea might, indeed, 
prove successful and now that he had hope of 
salvation from the Hessians, whom in truth he 
had cause enough to dread, Alexander’s help and cam- 
panionship were alike invaluable to Susan Breakfasts 
bracing her for a task which was. great even for three 
sturdy young people such as they. 

Phoebe, however, did her part as it seemed mechan- 
ically. What she was told to do she did slowly and 
painstakingly, but she suggested naught. Plainly the 
shock she had suffered in seeing their home in flames was 
greater than she could bear. 

Susan Breakfasts was everywhere at once. She it was 
who knew where everything was kept and who became 
Captain of the defense, issuing orders and seeing to it 
that they were obeyed. Her fear of the Allens gone for 
all time, even as Cyrus Midden had predicted it would 
be should she discover that they were not fearless. 

“We will smear honey over all the tins, and around 
the doors and windows,” Susan Breakfasts explained as 
she worked. “Then we will set the pots of comb to melt 
and last of all, after opening everything, dash up to mv 
room and shut ourselves in. "Tis good our bees are not 
kept in a proper bee-shed, but in my grandmother’s sum- 
mer kitchen, with a door thence into the house. "Tis 
true they came before, even from the orchard. where 
their hives were then set; but it took longer than this 
will.” 

Excitedly and rapidly they worked. Two great iron 
kettles were swung over the fire and at last all was ready 
for the Hessians’ reception. 

“T wonder are they not coming after all ?” Susan Break- 
fasts asked. “T shall run upstairs to look from the east 
window to see what I can see.” She felt her plans to 
be so perfect that she would almost have been dis- 
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appointed to think the enemy were not to test them. 

A moment later she came down looking grave indeed. 

“What did you see?” Alexander asked her. 

“T saw smoke—in more than one place,” she told him. 
“Perchance, Alexander, you two might be safer if you 
went into the woods.” 

“And you?” Alexander looked at her, to conceive a 
sudden admiration for Susan. Breakfasts as she shook her 
head. “We could carry the money-—or most of it,” he 
suggested. 

“’Tis this house 1 am thinking of now,” the girl ex- 
plained. “I must stay and try to save it, too. Even the 
Hessians are not heathen savages, and if I show myself 
at the window I scarce believe they will put it to the 
torch and me with it. You see ’tis bad enough for you, 
but what would my grandmother do if we had no roof 
for Uncle Ira and he with two legs broken?” 

“I’m sorry I told that man about the money,” Alexan- 
der faltered, “and I’ll not leave you alone. Whatever 
happens will happen to all of us.” 

After that Susan Breakfasts could not go on disliking 
Alexander, and thev worked together tirelessly, elaborat- 
ing the plans she had made in several ways. 

They had already closed all outer doors and windows. 
Now they teok food and water upstairs. The kitten also 
was shut above, while the large pot of honey was set 
on the top step ready to be spilled over the stairway ere, 
in their retreat, they bolted the door at the head of it. 

At last, from the post of observation at the east win- 
dow, Alexander called down with a note of excitement 
in his voice, ‘“Chey’re coming, I think. The crows are 
rising over Pollock’s woods and cawing angrily.” 
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Alexander — spilt 
the great pot of 
honey over the 
stairs 






































“Then hasten and help me with the rest of the honey.” 
Alexander clattered down the stair and looked to his 
fire with an anxious air. Then the great pots they had 
set to get the benefit of the blaze were stirred and more 
comb added. The curious, sweetish odor which already 
flooded the air was explained, as was the angry hum 
irom beyond the door into the outhouse. Twilight 
seemed to have come of a sudden into the kitchen, where 
the windows were darkened, their small panes obscured 
by the swarms that were lighting them outside. A few 
bees found their way into the room either through key- 
holes or cracks, where they quickly made free with the 
sticky feast spread for them, thus offering the best of 
evidence of what was to be expected from the myriads 
who were crawling over each other in their eagerness to 
discover an entrance. 

“We dare not open the window now,” Susan Break- 
fasts looked anxiously at the multitude of bees without, 
“but I think ’twill serve if vou throw wide the door to 
the yard, while Phoebe opens the back door and I do 
the like by mine; then if we spill the big one over the 
stair we will have done all that we can.” 

Alexander ran up for a last observation of the 
countryside: 

“The time has come!” he cried as he hurried down 
again, taking the steps two at a time. “I saw the brass 
plates on their caps flashing in the sun as the soldiers 
broke cover. ‘They’re scarce half a mile away at the 
foot of the hill.” 

The three ran to their appointed places, the pots were 
kicked over, the doors thrown wide and then all made 
tor the stairs, hustling each other in their haste. Had 
the bees come in anger, Susan and Phoebe and Alexander 
could not have escaped unstung; but the little creatures 
were in search of the honey they had scented and paid 
no attention to aught else. 

Back of their bolted door the girls and the boy ex- 
changed triumphant glances and even Phoebe seemed 
heartened as they listened, with ears to the cracks to a 
buzzing that rose at times to a roar. 

“I knew not that there were so many bees in the 
world,” cried Alexander in amazement. 

“Grandfather hath more than twenty hives. Gilly 
Martin’s father hath ten. There are three at Duncans. 
Many others have a few, and with such a feast spread 
for them all the wildlings in the country will come to 
the party,” Susan Breakfasts laughed. 

“Here also come the Hessians,’ Alexander announced, 
looking from the window. 

The soldiers ran forward eagerly with no pretense of 
military order. Each was desirous of outfooting the 
others and securing first choice of the expected plunder. 
The open door invited them; but none passed the thres- 
hold. Never before had the bees found such bounty, and 
they were bent upon guarding it. The first man who 
drew too close was set upon by swarms. He tried to 
beat them off and retreated toward his company who 
were mystified by his precipitate retirement. But they 
were not left long in doubt of its cause, for the bees 
were among them and there followed a scene that beggars 
description. Men ran hither and yon, brushing at the 
myriads of black insects, who flew after them angrily 
wherever they fled. 

“My grandfather said truly that his black bees were 
relentless once they were aroused,” Susan Breakfasts cried. 
“Look at that great oaf with his head in the horse 
trough! He will drown unless he hath a care. He but 
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raises up for a moment 
to splash in again.” 

“Yon lusty lout, with 
his cap before his face, 
hath the grace of a danc- 
ing bear as he jigs from 
one foot to the other.” 

“Well may he hop,” 
Susan Breakfasts inter- 
rupted Alexander. “His 
legs are smothered in 





these two unfortunates 
came onward slowly. At 
forty paces the big man 
blew on his tinder, lit his 
bundle of trash and as- 
sayed a quick dash to the 
doorway to throw it in- 


side the kitchen. He had 


bees.” anda Phoebe and Alexander be who were still angry and 


“Look you at the man 
who hath plastered him- 
self with mud. I know 
not whether it makes him 
more fearsome or not.” 
Phoebe spoke tremblingly. 

“He’s not fearsome. 
He’s a figure of fun, and 
reminds us of naught so 
much as of Porky, our 
spotted pig,” Susan Break- 


tasts replied. 





saved with the house set on fire? 
And would the enemy have pity? | buckled his sword and 
You will find the answers to these 
questions in the next installment of 
“A Patriot Maid”’, which is the last 


covered scarce half his 
Could Susan distance when he fell 
back, blinded by the bees 
alert. 
The smaller man had 
other plans. He un- 


laid it aside, tucked up 
the long skirts of his coat 
to display his little bow 
legs, and advanced s'owly 
and circumspectly, his cap 
held over his face leaving 
him only a slit to see 
through. He got within 








In fact it was a specta- 
cle that amused the three vastly and went far to prove 
that their plans were well laid. Finally the men drew 
off still further and held a consultation. Then there was 
a general scurrying around to find fuel, and Alexander 
turned to Susan Breakfasts with renewed anxiety. 

“Think you they are preparing to fire the house?” 

“Without plundering it first?” the girl spoke scorn- 
fully. “Nay, I fancy they mean to try to smoke out 
the bees. I would we had dared to open the windows 
as we first purposed. "ITwould make their task more 
difficult.” 

“T did open the bedroom window when I placed the 
honey there- I thought you told me to,’’ Phoebe said, 
and felt rewarded when Susan Breakfasts nodded her 
approval. 

“That will be a help,” she told her. “Mlany’s the 
time I've heard Grandmother say, no rush light would 
keep alight in our kitchen with that window open. You'll 
see. With the wind in this quarter the smoke will blow 
away from the kitchen, not into it.” 

The Hessians, their pile of material gathered, now 


_seemed to be at odds as to who was to occupy the post 


of danger and carry it near enough to the house to be 
useful. Scarce one of the party but had felt the black 
bees’ stings, and there was loud discussion, beating of 
breasts and evident negation of orders. Seemingly there 
was no officer in the group to enforce authority, all such 
probably preferring to stay in the town where the pick- 
ings afforded promised to be richer than among the out- 
lying farms. Finally, however, a decision to draw lots 
Was arrived at and Susan and Phoebe and Alexander 
watched breathlessly while sticks were broken into varv- 
ing lengths to be thrown into one of the great grenadier 
caps. The soldiers crowded close to this, thrusting out 
hairv hands to test their luck, and almost at once a 
rough shout went up. 

“The great fat one and the little one whose sword 
looks far too long for him must carry the fire,” Phoebe 
announced. “Away from the others I should not fear 
the little one. He hath a face like to a baby about to cry.” 

“The fat one assuredly hath the longer legs,” Alexan- 
der averred, taking his turn at peering out- 

Amid some laughter and ieers from their comrades 





ten paces of the house; 
but he had failed to light his smudge, and the instant 
he paused to do that he too fell a victim to the watchful 
bees. He stood his ground for a moment, only to be 
forced to beat a retreat vainly trying to brush ‘away the 
dark cloud that hung around him. 

Plainly, to the Hessians, the house now seemed im- 
pregnable. Nightfall alone would make its sacking possi- 
ble, and there were no volunteers to take the places of 
the vanquished two. Moreover it soon became evident 
that a soldier coming from the wood at the double had 
been sent to recall the raiding party. 

“Oh, Alexander, we are saved,” Susan Rreakfasts ex- 
claimed, but she rejoiced too soon. 

The Hessians in haste spread through the farmyard, 
intending to rest content with its contents; but as they 
came upon the empty cow-barn and pig-sty, and saw 
even the chicken coops vacated by the fat hens and chicks 
that had lived there but a few days earlier, their dis- 
appointment stirred them to anger and they cast vengeful 
glances toward the house itself. A moment later they 
gathered, well nigh empty-handed, at the woodpile and 
began to select fat pitch pine sticks, calculated to make 
a quick blaze. 

Phoebe, unable to bear this sight after all she had been 
through, ran over to the bed, to. kneel beside it and bury 
her face in the patchwork coverlet- 

“Tis what they did at our home,” explained Alexander 
with a sharp intake of his breath. ‘They mean to burn 
us out!” Naturally the boy’s terror redoubled, but he 
held himself well in hand. 

“They don’t know yet that we are here,”’ Susan Break- 
fasts murmured comfortingly. “But is it best that we 
show ourselves? Perchance, if they are in haste, they will 
make off before the place is fully alight and we will be 
able to put out the blaze.” 

“T see small use of running such a risk,” Alexander 
declared. ‘““They can’t get at us, as you know. I’m al- 
most more afraid of the bees than I am of them when 
once we open this window.” 

The Hessians had kindled their brands and approached 
as near as they dared to the house preparatory to throw- 
ing these through the doorways or windows. There were 

(Continued on page 31) 











This picture of Jack-in-the Pulpit was taken 
by Gertrude J. Bishop, Troop 1 of 


St. Louis, Missouri 


O dreams come true? Of course they do, if they 

are the kind of dreams that bring more beauty 

and joy into this old world of ours; for there 
are fairies, living in the air all around us, who are ready 
to help us to realize our dreams of true happiness. 

In the quiet places of the fields and woodlands, we 
may almost hear the flutter of the whispering fairy wings, 
and if we listen very carefully as we go along the trail, 
we may even catch their message from the birds, butter- 
flies, flowers and the countless other folk, who make our 
forests the dwelling place of fairies. 

Would you like to hear of one Girl Scout whose dream 
is coming true? 

Gloria, a second class Scout, fifteen years old, loved 
the sunny, blue sky, the deep woods, and every living 
creature and blossom in the fields. Her cup of happiness 
was full when she was chosen to represent the Scouts of 
her town at Camp Andree. There she would meet her 
Scout sisters from all parts of the country. She would 
live in a tent and perhaps some nights she would sleep 
on the ground under the stars! Great was her antici- 
pation, but greater still the happiness of realization, when 
at last she arrived at camp. 

She joined the Ramblers’ Club (which is the new name 
given to the nature lore club) and revelled in exploring 
the treasure hills of Briarcliff. Early morning bird 
walks, before the first rays of sunlight streaked the east- 
ern sky, rewarded the Ramblers with the songs of 
waking birds—the thrilling, merry wrens, the cherry 
warblers, and the clear, sweet notes of the wood thrush, 
or bell bird! 

Star gazing evenings were most popular, not merely 
because those who gazed were permitted to stay up an 
hour longer than the other campers, but for the sense 
of safety and deep satisfaction which comes to those who 
make friends of the stars and planets, as they keep their 
silent vigil over the camp. 

One day early in the season, the Ramblers set out in 
quest of the haunts of wild flowers and ferns. ‘They 
followed their nature guide over brooks and _ open 
meadows, up rocky cliffs and through dark forests. On 


Gloria, the Rambler 


Do you, too, know these wild 
flower friends of Gloria’s? 


By DOROTHY DEAN 


through fern-lined trails they wandered to a woodsy 
pine grove. 

Here the Ramblers paused in silent admiration, for 
there in the heart of the forest beneath the shadows of 
the tall pine trees, grew a flower of exquisite, purest white, 
standing about twelve inches above the carpet of pine 
needles. Its three glistenings, waxy petals and green 
sepals were set like a gem in the center of three beauti- 
ful, glossy leaves, and shone out like Nature’s own 
symbol of the three-fold Scout promise. It was the 
white trillium, or large-flowered Woake-Robin, which, 
to John Burroughs, always marks the return of the birds. 

In her eagerness, Gloria rushed forward to pick the 
flower, but the guide stayed her hand just as she was 
about to remove the blossom. 

And as she held Gloria’s hand, the leader decided that 
the time had come to tell the girls the fascinating plans 
for our new Scout Rambler’s badge. So the Ramblers 
sat down on the soft pine needle carpet, in a circle around 
the white Wake-Robin. A shaft of sunlight found its 
way through the interwoven branches overhead, down 
to the radiant flower, making it even lovelier. 

As Gloria listened, it seemed to her that she had sud- 
denly discovered a new way to enjoy her rambles through 
the woods. Her old fun of picking one of every flower she 
could find seemed selfish beside leaving them all for the 
next wanderer along the trail. And Girl Scouts every- 
where, so the leader said, are now finding this new joy 
in the woods, 
the joy of pro- 
tecting our 
wild flower 
friends, of 
leaving them 
in their own 
homes where 
they are hap- 
piest. Gloria 
Was very quiet 
and __ pensive 
as they all 
walked away 
from the home 
of white 
Wake-Robin. 

That night, 
as Gloria feil 
asleep, she 
thought again 
of the beauti- 
ful white 
flower. ‘I’m 
glad I left it 
there in the 
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pine woods,” she said to her 
tent mate. 

While Gloria slept, she 
dreamed. A fairy in a soft, 
flowing robe of white appeared 
to her and whispered. ‘Dear 
Gloria, I am white Wake-Robin 
who lives because of your pro- 
tection. For many years my 
wild flower folk have lived in 
mortal terror of their lives and 
the fear that human children, 
discovering their dwelling 
places, would tear them away 
and cast them by the roadside to 
die. But now the joyful news 
has been flashed throughout the 
flower kingdom that the Girl 
Scouts are the guardians of all 
wild flowers whose lives are in 
danger of extermination. 

“See! I have summoned for 
you a few of my flower sisters 
that you may hear their stories, 
know them when you meet 
them again, and help your 
Scout sisters to make their ac- 
quaintance!” 

White Robin disappeared. 

One by one, the dainty, 
flower fairies came to Gloria. 
Each told her simple story and 
thanked her for the protective love of the Girl Scouts 
to whom they longed to give joy and beauty. 

Perhaps you know some of them too! For these are 
they who came to Gloria that night and whom, ever since, 
she has counted among her friends. 

The Little Fringed Miléwort, or Plygala, in dainty 
dress of crimson—magenta—rarely white, with bright 
green, ovate leaves, grows only a few inches tall, and 
lives in damp woods. 

The Mayflower of New England is called Trailing 
Arbutus; she comes early in the spring, growing close to 
the sandy soil, and hides beneath dry leaves in the woods. 
Her fragrant, small pink and white clustered blossoms 
on their trailing, light, brown, hairy stems bear sweet 
nectar for the early queen bumble bees. 

The Afountain Laurel begs us to spare her beautiful, 
shining green foliage from extermination, and to urge 
all our friends to use some other decorations for their 
festive holidays, than these precious plants before they 
disappear entirely. 

The Yellow Lady’s Slipper is quite tall, graceful and 
fragrant. On each side of her bright, golden yellow 
pouch, she has a long, narrow, twisted, brown petal. Her 
stem is very leafy, and she dwells in damp woodlands. 

The Pink Lady’s Slipper, or Moccasin Flower, is 
familiar to all. Her two large leaves grow at the base 
of her stem. She is slightly fragrant, and her pink pouch 
is veined with a deeper pink. She also loves the silent, 
shadowed woodlands and the bees are her best friends. 

Dutchman’s Breeches. What a name to give to a 
dainty flower with such lacy leaves of grayish green! 
But you will see how appropriate the name really is, 
when you know them—the four to eight nodding, white 
flowers on each stalk, composed of two-spurred, heart- 
shaped sacks, look just like miniature pairs of breeches, 
fluttering from the clothes-line. They live on rocky 
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The Snow Plant grows high in the Sierra 
Mountains 





slopes or in thin wood-lands. 

The Yellow Adder’s Tongue, 
or Dog-Toothed Violet, \ikes 
the wet woods, or some moist, 
cool brookside where she nestles 
close by the foot of a protect- 
ing tree. She is a dianty lily- 
like flower of yellow, but tinged 
on the outside with brownish 
purple. Her leaves are mottled 
with purple. The queen bees 
are frequent and favored vis- 
itors. 

The Hepatica, earliest flower 
of spring, hides among the de- 
caying leaves, then pushes her 
head three or four inches above 
the woodland floor, displaying 
her delicate colors, which vary 
from lilac and white, to pale 
purple and light violet. 

The Bloot root is a fragile, 
early spring arrival. In the 
borders of rich woods, she 
grows about ten inches tall. 
Her leaf is curled about the 
tender, white budding flower, 
in the fdrm of a cylinder as she 
breaks through the ground, but 
later holds her flower head 
above the leaf. This pure, 
- white petalled flower closes up 
tight in the evening, but opens her heart to the sunlight 
during the daytime. 

Downy Yellow Violet grows from six to eighteen 
inches tall, her stem is forked and hairy near the top, her 
leaves are heart-shaped, broad, deep green and soft-hairy 
to touch. Her dainty small, pale golden yellow blos- 
som is veined with purple. She also loves the wood- 
lands. 

The Purple Fringed Orchis is a beautiful vision of 
lacy magenta-pink blossoms on a spike—she likes to stand 
in the water, so prefers to live in the swamps or wet woods 


(Continued on page 39) 
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The Trailing Arbutus is called the Mayflower in 
. New England 
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" Camille Devied. 


HAI.L I bob my hair? 
Little sister wrinkles her small nose as she de- 
bates on Dutch cut versus boyish bob, and as big 
sister meditates her algebra equations are likely to take 
on a form that Mr. Wentworth never knew of, perhaps, 
like the heading at the top of this page. Even mother 
and grandmother think it would be rather jolly to have 
done with hairnets for a while. 

And after all, it is some- 
X thing rather daring for those 
i of us who are almost grown 
up. Hardly any of our an- 
cestors ever thought of such 
athing. At least we have to 
go way back to the early 
Egyptians. There was a 
young princess, perhaps of 
the family of Tut-Ankh- 
Amen, who died when she 
- a> : ' was still a girl. Her gay 
Yesterday's girl with her ittle bobbed head seems 
long curls strangely out of place in her 
pretentious tomb in the Val- 
ley of the Queens, and she must have taken delight in 

the wind through her short curls. 

But young girls through all the long centuries since 
then have had such pride in their long braids or curls 
that long hair has come to symbolize girlhood. The 
young Anglo-Saxon girl wore her hair in long ringlets 
until her marriage, in much the same way the young 
Chinese girl wears hers in a braid until she puts it up 
to emphasize her new dignity as a wife. And there was 
Chaucer’s Emilia, as those of you who have spelled your 
way through the quaint old English of the Knight’s Tale 
will remember— 
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Tire yelwe heer was browded in a tress 

Behynde hire back a yerde long, I gesse. 

(Her yellow hair was braided in a tress 

Behind her back a yard-long, I guess.) 
In a later day the great ladies wore their 


our Fashion Lad 


back with a little hard pomatum; then cut the front 
part short.” And when you think how much more com- 
tortable that little girl must have been with her front 
hair short, it doesn’t seem a bad way of wearing the 
hair at all! 

Today we don’t cut our long hair short in front, al- 
though we may have bangs, but some of us wear it un- 
braided and it is rather a nuisance as it flies around our 
face and gets in the way. 
Have you tried tying a rib- 
bon around your head under 
your hair in the back with a 
little bow on top in front? 
You can pull the hair softly 
around your face, so that it 
looks very pretty, and at the 
same time the sun and air 
keep it healthy. A band of 
ribbon worn the same way 
is becoming to the bobbed 
heads, too, and takes the 
place of barrettes that are 
likely to fall out and get lost. 

Another way is to part the hair in the middle and part 
it again just in front of the ears, letting the front por- 
tions hang forward. Then bring the ribbon across the 
forehead and twist the front portions over the ribbon 
which is tied at the back. This is perhaps the most satis- 
factory and becoming way to hold long hair in place when 
it is worn loose. 

But whether we have it long or short, we do want to 
know how to care for it, and whether bobbing will make 
it thicker—and how often to wash it—and how to ar- 
range it when we have a “cowlick.” : 

Those who have studied the subject are not themselves 
agreed that bobbing makes the hair thicker. They do 
think it will not make any more hairs grow, but it is 
likely te make the individual hairs coarser. It seems too, 
that bobbing is likely to improve strong healthy hair, and 
to diminish the growth of weaker, thin hair. In any case, 

the first thing to do to secure beautiful hair 

















Today's girl with her 
“Dutch” bob 





hair in marvelous coiffures, high and pow- 
dered, and hair dressing was a great art and 
many learned treatises were written about 
it. One Peter Gilchrist, Hairdresser, writ- 
ing in 1760, devotes a whole chapter to car- 
ing for the hair of little girls. His book is 
printed in old-fashioned letters with long 
s’s that look like f’s. He says, “When five 
years old, it is necessary to put the hair in 
proper form: which must be done in the 
following manner: With a comb divide the | 





hair about three inches from the front, a 4 suggestion for using 
little more or less, and press the hind part a ribbon 








is to have a healthy body. 

We should think of each hair as if it were 
a little plant growing on the scalp as in a 
garden. It is the blood stream which fer- 
tilizes this garden, and anything which inter- 
feres with the full normal feeding of the 
hair from the blood stream is a cause of di- 
sease. So diseases of the blood or of the 
nervous system cause falling of the hair— 
and so, too, will tight hat bands which do 
not allow the blood to circulate properly. 

Each strand of hair is composed of three 
layers, the horny outer layer, made up of 
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cells which are laid one over 
the other like shingles on a 
roof; within this a second 
layer of cells in which is the 
pigment which gives it colot, 
and in the center is what is 
known as the marrow canal. 
The shape of the hair deter- 
mines whether it will be 
straight or curly—if the hair 
is perfectly round, it is 
straight; if it is oval, it is 
curly. . 

When a hair is pulled out, 
the lower end is seen to be slightly enlarged, and this is 
commonly called the root. It is not the root at all, but 
is concave on the inside and fits over a little cone im- 
bedded in the scalp called the papilla. It is from this 
papilla that new hairs grow, pushing out the old hairs. 
Even after a new little hair has commenced to grow the 
old hair will continue to hang on until the new one 
pushes through, when it finally becomes loosened and 
falls out. A hair grows, falls out and is replaced by a 
new one every two to six years. 

Each hair grows in a sort of little pocket, called the 
follicle, with an opening at the scalp 














attractive ar- 


of a_ ribbon 


Another 
rangement 





“And how shall I wear it 
if it is long?” every one 
wants to know at once— 
every one, of course, except 
the curly heads who have 
already more blessings than 
they deserve, and want 
neither advice nor sympathy. 
Snobs! But those of us who 
have long, fine, straight hair, 
that will neither go up nor 
stay up—we it is who know 
real tragedy. 

Of course, the nicest way 
for little sister is to let it hang loose tying a ribbon 
as I suggested earlier, And then there are those blessed 
pigtails. I confess to a fondness for them. There may 
be pigtailed girls who are both dull and stupid, but I 
have never met one. I have come to think it is only 
those who are very wise and very witty who braid their 
hair. If you would pull it softly around your face, hold 
it in place at the back with rubber bands. Or, instead 
of braiding it, you may hold it in at the back of the 
neck by a barrette and let it hang unbraided. A rubber 
band under the barrette is an aid to tidiness. 

When one advances to the stage of put- 














If your face is long, fluff 
your hair over your eyes 





through which the hair pushes itself. 
Into this little pocket open two tiny 
glands, which, when the hair is normally 
healthy, give off just enough oil to keep 
it soft and prevent it from breaking. If 
our general health is bad, however, these 
oil glands may not give enough oil, and 
the hair becomes dry and brittle and 
breaks off, and the scalp is dry and scaly; 
or germs may infect the little hair pockets, 
so that the oil glands to produce too much 








ting it up, a small strand of hair, rolled 
in a little knot and pinned will give a 
foundation to pin to, and will keep it 
from slipping. 

For just how to arrange it, you must 
suit your own face. If one’s face is very 
rcund—and the bobbed heads may listen, 
too---dress it close to the face at the sides 
and fluff it at the top of the head; if 
one’s face is long, let it be fluffed over 
the ears. 











oil and take over the energy that should 
go to the papilla. The hair becomes 
weak and straggling, the scalp is too oily 
and there is a very bad condition indeed. So, we can 
see that this garden of our scalp is delicate and should be 
carefully treated. 

We can do this, first, by keeping our general health 
good—that is by eating plenty of eggs and milk and 
vegetables, getting lots of fresh air and sunshine and 
enough exercise; by avoiding tight hat bands; by keep- 
ing our scalp clean, washing it every ten days to three 
weeks, depending on how dirty it gets and whether it 
is very oily. Dry hair should be washed less often than 
oily. Use a mild soap—castile is best, although Ivory 
may be used by those whose hair is oily—and rub the 
lather gently in being careful not to scratch with the 
finger nails. 

At night massage the scalp with the balls of the fingers, 
pressing firmly and moving the scalp with a circular 
motion. ‘This stimulates the flow of blood and nourishes 
the hair. Brush it with long strokes. Use a brush with 
uneven bristles, stiff enough to go through the hair easily, 
but not too stiff, and let your comb have wide apart teeth, 
rounded at the ends. Never use any one’s 


lick solved 





How the girl with the cow- 


“And what shall I do for a cowlick?” 
one of you has written me. A girl I know 
with a cowlick on each side, whose hair 
is bobbed, has solved that problem very nicely. She parts 
her hair in the middle, brings a lock of the front hair 
straight down over her temples, holding it in place with 
rubber bands under the rest of the hair. Then she 
brushes the side hair forward so that it comes out in a 
little point over her cheek. For long hair, probably the 
best way would be to part the hair in the middle, then 
divide it on each side, keeping out a meager front lock 
down over the forehead, catching it back with the side 
hair with small hairpins or barrettes. If there is a cowlick 
on only one side of the forehead, the hair may be parted 
on the other side and brought across it. 

Bobbed hair may be parted in the middle or on the side, 
it may be worn in the Dutch fashion almost to the shoul- 
ders, or it may be cut short in the back tapering up toward 
the crown of the head. 

But even so we are all so different and our little diffi- 
culties are so individual. Perhaps the Fashion Lady 


her problem 


could be more helpful, if you told her just what yours 
are. 


But if you write tell her all the details—and per- 
haps draw a little picture of your face. 





else brush or comb, because diseases of the 
scalp, such as dandruff, are contagious. 
And never use a wire brush or fine comb. 

But to come back to bobbing—if we 
really want long hair, we should stop cut- 
ting it at thirteen, for it will not grow 





She will be glad to answer your letters. 

Our old friend, Peter Gilchrist, in writ- 
ing for those great ladies of a long time ago 
told them something that women of taste 
and beauty have remembered. It was that 
they should “observe a certain union and 





as long if we bob it after that time. 





“Curlies” and “straights” 


(Continued on page 30) 

















IRL SCOUTS, take your cameras to your Work- 

shop in the Woods this month. You can be a 

camera hunter of trees, flowers, birds and animals. 
Isn’t this one way of “enjoying, not destroying, the wild 
flowers” of which Girl Scouts everywhere are thinking? 
(Gertrude Bishop has done this with Jack-in-the-Pulpit 
on page 14.) With your cameras you can catch the fleet- 
ing beauty of Nature, perhaps the delicate lace work of 
silver birches on a sunny day or the shy interest 
of some little woods creature peering at you from a 
thicket. 

But remember that even Nature must be posed. This 
is the “composition” we talk so much about in our 
picture section. It means how much you take in and 
how much you leave out. You step back a little. You 
move to one side. You decide to have the house big in 
the right foreground and the road vanishing in the left 
upper corner. All this affects the composition of your 
picture and does most to make a subject interesting. 

Mrs. Beals says, “Tell your Girl Scouts to study good 
paintings in museums or picture books. They will see 
how great artists have com- 
posed their pictures. They 
will see that composition means 
balance but that balance 
does not always mean_ that 
equally large, dark or heavy 
things are equally spaced on 
either side the center. A large 
object (mass) on one side may 
balance with distance (a vista) 
on the other. Tell them to 
watch for that in photographs 
and in paintings. And _ they 
should in general remember not 
to put their main object of 
interest in the very center.” 

Hunt your bird and animal 
friends, too, with a camera. 
(A truly ‘“Girl-Scout-is-kind- 
to-animals” way of hunting, is 
it not?) Gertrude Bishop has 
done this well with her bears. 
They make a perfect little 
group. 

An unusual subject, of inter- 
est to anybody. What a timely 


exposure! It is almost as though 
she had said, “Look pleasant, 
please!” and the merry little 
fellows had taken the pose. And 
there is action in this picture. 





‘Your Camera in The Woods 


Gertrude Bishop remembered that “even nature 


must be posed” 
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If ever 
anything was ‘as idle as a painted ship upon a painted 


“What,” you say, “is action in a photograph? 


ocean’ it is a snapshot.” Ah, but it is arrested action. 
The train picture, our fourth prize, exemplifies this. 
When people are your subjects have them doing some- 
thing in an unstudied fashion, preferably not looking at 
the camera. But, of course, make them doing something 
of interest. This does not have to be extremely unusual. 
Some of the best pictures are of everyday situations into 
which we can all put ourselves with a glow of recog- 


nition. Take Betty Repert’s picture of the two Scouts 
starting on a hike. This is an experience common to all 
of us. We recognize all their traps. We can even sniff 


appreciatively the things that will come out of that dear, 
familiar, frying pan. This picture tells its story well, 
which is what the best pictures of people do. 

Of course volumes could—and have been—written on 
the technical details of photography and we send you to 
those volumes. Any of the big camera companies pub- 
lishes excellent instruction books, and there aré others 
in the public library that will repay your study, and that 
will set you on the way, 
perhaps, to making what is 
now a hobby a fascinating 
profession later. What could 
be more delightful for a woman 
than to photograph children and 
gardens and make camera por- 
traits of interesting people—to 
bring out in a likeness the hide- 
and-seek something that gives 
the touch of individuality to 
those people! 

A high degree of photo- 
graphic exceilence was shown in 
our contest. Timely exposure, 
correct lighting, good develop- 
ing and good use of paper. Our 
third prize, for instance, was 
printed on two papers, but the 
one we selected was infinitely 
better than the other. Indeed, 
this paper shows every grada- 
tion of light and shade, the very 
ripple of the water. 

In judging our pictures re- 
member that much of the detail 
is lost in magazine reproduction 
for, no matter how good the en- 
graver and the printer, no mag- 
azine can reproduce all the de- 
tail of the original photograph. 








Scouting recipes of the ’60’s 
By a GIRL SCOUT FRIEND 


AN one buy the old-fashioned ‘hard tack’ 
anywhere nowadays, I wonder?” asked 
the Girl Scout’s grandfather. “The 
kind we used to have in the Civil War, and 
for forty years after? I’ve carried them loose 
in my knapsack or pocket for a week, and they’d probably 
have been just as good in a month. Hardly ‘good’ you 
could call them, just as they were. But still they were 
mighty fine chewing to a dinnerless youngster off scout- 
ing over the country on his horse, and one would last 
for an hour if you were working it hard. 

“Round they were, and big, about five inches in diam- 
eter, or four or six-—and thick, half an inch anyway. 
Like a great big very hard soda cracker—but hard, oh, 
so hard. More than one’s the fellow I’ve known break 
off a bit of an old tooth on one he wasn’t too respectful 
to. But they split in half easy, right through flatwise, 
and then it was easy to break them up into bits. They 
had about a dozen little holes through them—as though 
they’d been shot through with bird shot—or more likely 
stuck through with pins when they were wet, for the 
holes were puckery ’round the edges. And they were 
good to munch with coffee in the morning. 

“How did we cook them? Oh, with most anything— 
only they had to be soaked first. I think I liked them 
best just in bacon fat. At the end of one meal you'd 
break one up into nice-sized pieces and into your tin 
cup, then more than cover it with water and put the 
cup away in a good safe place till the next meal. Then 
you’d take your four or five or six pieces of bacon, ac- 
cording to how hungry you were, and fry them in your 
little frying pan. When the bacon was done and taken 
off on to your plate—or before if you liked it that way— 
you drained off all the water from your tin cup, and 
emptied the soaked pieces of hard-tack into the hot bacon 
fat in the frying pan over the fire. Then you just fried 
it till it got nice and crisp. My, I don’t remember ever 
eating anything I liked better. Sometimes putting a bit 
of onion in would make a change. Or in the summer, 
some tobacco juice. 

“It was fine, too, 
if you could get two 
or three tomatoes in 
the summer, to cut 
them up and stew 
them. Of course, we 
boys learned a lot of 
little tricks like pop- 
ping tomatoes into 
boiling water and 
then cold water, to 
make the skins slip 
right off. And like 
cutting them into 
little pieces to make 
them cook better. 
Tomatoes stewed 





with enough hard- 
tack in to sop up 
all the tomato juice 
was a wonderful dish. 





Our Outdoor Cooking Page 





A New Britain Girl Scout using the stove 
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Only you had to be sure to soak them first for 
at least a couple of hours, or they wouldn’t cook 
well at all.” 

“Thanks awfully, Grandpa,” said the Girl 

Scout. “I’m going to hunt all over town and 
see if I can’t find some somewhere to take out 
on our Friday night hike.” 

“You might telephone around to some of the 
ship-outfitting shops,” suggested Grandfather, “and see if 
they have some. ‘They used to use them on ships a lot 
before so many new ways of preserving food were in- 
vented. But they called them ‘ship’s biscuit.’ ” 

“You know, dearie,” vouchsafed Grandma from her 
sewing chair, “if you can’t get his hard-tack or ship’s 
biscuit, I think you could make a very tasty dish by fol- 
lowing any of his recipes and just using small pieces of 
dry bread instead, or even soda crackers. Of course, 
you wouldn’t want to soak it but five or ten minutes, 
if at all. And I think either the bread or Grandpa’s 
things would be even better if soaked in milk.” “And,” 
she added, “if you aren’t cooking them in the bacon fat, 
don’t forget the salt. While to my way of thinking 
a pat of butter improves anything.” 

“Goodness me,” exclaimed the Girl Scout, “aren’t you 
the wise dears! I say! Wouldn’t you like to go out 
hiking with me one day? I'll bet you could teach me a 


? 


lot of things! 
How to Build a Fire 


From “Two Little Savages” 
By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


First, a curl of birch bark as dry as it can be, 

Then some twigs of soft wood, dead, but on the tree, 

Last of all some pine-knots to make the kettle foam, 

And thar’s a fire to make you think you’re settin’ right 
at home! 


Use What’s There 


The picture shown illustrates an easily made, con- 
venient fireplace for cooking which is used by the New 
Britain, Connecticut Girl Scouts at their week-end camp. 
Look closely and you will see the lower shelf and stand- 
ards of a discarded oil stove. This shelf and the standards 
were unscrewed and 
the section placed 
upon two walls of 
brick the length of 
the frame. 

Tong wood could 
easily be fed into 
the fire. The open- 
work shelf held three 
utensils. And a flat 
piece of zinc, placed 
on top of the frame 
or at the side sufficed 
to keep cakes, etc., 
warm. When clos- 
ing camp, two girls 
carried the frame into 
the shack, where it 
awaited the return of 
another group of hun- 
gry Girl Scouts. 





Camera News “on the Air” 
Broadcast through our 


SCRIBES CORNER 


“As the Girl Scouts go hiking 
along,” was the subject of the snap- 
shots that were submitted in our 
Camera Contest and what enchanting 
hikes they did tell us about! Hikes 
in the mountains, hikes along frozen 
waterfalls, hikes to farms, hikes to 
picturesque caves. Yes, we do hike! 

The judges had no eas. time, you 
may be sure. Some piccures told a 
most interesting story (and all pic- 
tures should tell a story, so Mrs. 
Beals says), but were not clear. 
Others were clear and distinct but 
the composition was not so artistic as 
in others. You can easily imagine 
how perplexed the judges were when 
the many snapshots were spread be- 
fore them. However, they at last 
reached a decision. 

The best pictures, as selected by 
the judges, Mrs. Jessie Tarbox Beals, 
the distinguished photographer, Mrs. 
Jane Deeter Rippin, National Di- 
rector of the Girl Scouts, and Miss 
Helen Ferris, Editor of THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL were: 


First Prize — Gertrude Bishop, 
Troop 1, St. Louis, Mo. 
SECOND PrRizeE—Mary Beeson, 


Troop 4, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

TuHird PrizE—Elizabeth Plimp- 
ton, Senior Troop 3, Newton Centre, 
Mass. 

FourtH PrizE—Gladys Metcalf, 
Walpole Troop, Walpole, N. H. 

Gertrude Bishop, winner of the 
first prize, sent in three pictures. Her 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit re- 
ceived Special Hon- : 
orable Mention and 
her woods scene won 
Honorable Mention. 
THE AMERICAN 
GirL considered all 
three of them worthy 
of reproduction in 
this issue. 

We would like to 
know for the benefit 
of other Girl Scout 
troops why it is that 
the photography of 
the Walpole Troop, 
Walpole, New 
Hampshire is so very 


good. A fourth 





This picture Tonks, 
Troop 18, East Orange, New 
Jersey won a Special Honorable 
Mention because it was so clear a 
picture for so small a camera 


prize, two Special Honorable Men- 
tions, and five Honorable Mentions 
went down on the score of this troop. 
Have they a camera club and have 
they been practising photography 


long? We would like to know their 
story. Every single entry was note- 
worthy. 


The prize pictures will be found 
upon our picture pages, 22 and 23. 
The awards for these pictures were 
generously presented by Mrs. Beals 
and were beautiful photographs which 
she herself has taken. They were: 
Ist award, portrait of John Bur- 
roughs; 2nd, 3rd and 4th awards, 
New York City scenes. 

“I congratulate the Girl Scouts 
upon the pictures which they have 
taken. They show me that you are 


thinking about your pictures before 
you take them, that you are trying to 
truly 


make your pictures artistic. 





And this picture by Margaret McGinty, Troop 1 Neésho, 
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This Camera Contest has been an un- 
usually fine one, to my mind,” said 
Mrs. Beals. For definite suggestions 
for your own snapshots, read what 
Mrs. Beals says upon our pictures 
and in our “Little Workshop in the 
Woods” on page 20. 

“I am proud that the Girl Scouts 
are able to take such splendid pic- 
tures,’ said Mrs. Rippin, “I had no 
igea sucn tine work is being done in 
our Camera Clubs. Why not have 
another Camera Contest, for the pic- 
tures taken in camp, this summer ?” 

“We are certainly pleased to have 
all these pictures in our magazine,” 
said Miss Helen Ferris. “I only 
wish we had room for them all!” 
(Miss Ferris is always saying that.) 

The judges also decided to an- 
nounce a Special Honorable Mention 
Class and an Honorable Mention 
Class, as follows: 

Special Honorable Mention to: 

Mary Hale Armstrong, Troop 3, Ca- 
nandaigua, N. Y.; Ruth Cable, ‘Troop 4, 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C.; Jean E. Gleichauf, 
Troop 5, Rochester, N. Y.; Alma Hats- 
man, Troop 1, Senior, Bronx, N. Y.; Lil- 
lian Johnson, Troop 65, Chicago, IIl.; 
Marguerite McGinty, Troop 1, Newsho, 
Mo.; Margaret Marshall, Lone Scout, 
Marblehead, Mass.; Helen Penniman, 
Troop 2, Canton, O.; Elizabeth Plimpton, 
Troop 3, Senior, Newton Centre, Mass.; 
Betty Repert, Troop 1, Hummelstown, 
Pa.; Margaret L. Spicer, Troop 6, 
Gloversville, N. Y.; Betty Tonks, Troop 
18, East Orange, N. J.; Walpole ‘Troop, 
Walpole, N. H.; Marjorie Willis, Troop 
1, Duluth, Minn. 

Honorable Mention to: 

Eleanor Adams, Troop 
17, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Dorothy Bedell, ‘Troop 
167, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Muriel Dyhrman, ‘Troop 
4, Duluth, Minn.; Mar- 


tha Evans, Troop 1, 
West Plains, Mo.; Nellie 
Jean Evans, ‘Troop 1, 
Jewett, Tex.; Bernice 
Goldberg, Troop 22, 
Chicago, Ill.; Patricia 
Hatch, Troop 1, Mont- 
clair, N. J.; Ruth E. 
Horsefield, Troop 3, 
Morristown, N. J.; Nao- 
mi Holt, Troop 1, West 
Plains, Mo.; Florence 
Ruff, Troop 1, Hum- 


¢> melstown, Pa.; Barbara 


Sprague, Troop. 1, 
Montclair, N. J.; Judith 
Lee Thompson, Troop 


Mis- 
souri won Special Honorable Mention because of its unusual sub- 


ject as well as its good photography 2, San Antonio, Texas. 




















She Has a Name! 
ES, Puzzle Jack’s friend has a 
name: “Puzzled Jill,” sent to us 

by Helen Williams, a Girl Scout of 

Montclair, New Jersey. So many 

names were sent to her, many of which 

we are certain she would be delighted 
to have. But looking at her picture and 
seeing the truly puzzled look upon our 
girl’s face as she looks at Puzzle Jack’s 
puzzle, we have decided that she is 

“Puzzled Jill”, indeed. We are there- 

fore happy to award to Helen a copy 

of Mr. George Carlson’s fascinating 
puzzle book, Peter Puzzlemaker, which 
is published by John Martin. 

Very excellent names were also sub- 
mitted by Catharine Zeilman, of Lan- 
caster, New York, to whom we have 
also awarded a book for second place; 
to Marion Kusz, of Peoria, Illinois, 
third place. And Honorable Mention 
to: Mary Chisholm, Savannah, Ga.; 
Myrtle Edwards, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Janet Fisher, Colorado Springs, Colo.; 
Charlotte Henriques, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Scout Hickey, Needham, Mass.; 
Margaret Hopkins, Chicago, IIl.; 
Charlotte E. Kingston, Springfield, 
Mass.; Frances Knapp, West Medford, 
Mass.; Dorothy Michels, St. Paul, 
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Minn.; Lillian Parrish, Yonkers, N. 
Y.; Katherine Polloch, Emsworth, Pa.; 
Flora Scheuer, Montgomery, Ala.; 
Evelyn Shoob, Springfield, Mass.; Vir- 
ginia West, Albany, N. Y.; Jeannette 
Whitly, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Bird Puzzle 

Girl Scouts love the birds. So does 
Puzzle Jack who has a long list of 
bird names which he will use from 
time to time in his Puzzle Problems. 

In this picture, Puzzled Jill is help- 
ing him, at least she is holding the 
chart for him while he paints in letters. 
When this puzzle is solved and com- 
pleted, there should be six words in a 
column and the first and fourth letters 
should, reading from top to bottom, 
spell the names of two well-known 
birds. 

Puzzle Jack has supplied the second 
and third letters. Now it’s for you to 
put in the others. Horizontally, there 
should be six real words but Pu~zle 
Jack makes an apology for one as not 
being real English. He found it listed 
in his very big dictionary, however, and 
feels justified in using it. 

There are two birds concealed in the 
picture. See whether you can find them. 
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Watch for the answers next month 
and see what Puzzle Jack has iz his 
Puzzle Pack for you. It is something 
that no Girl Scout should be without! 


A Bird Puzzle-Poem 
By Jean Capy, Age 11 
Girl Scout in Philadelphia, Pa. 


My cap is of the brightest red, 

And in a stump I make my bed, 

My coat is of the glossiest black, 

And a glint of green it does not lack. 
My vest is clean, and white as snow. 
I’m sure you’ve seen me numbly go 
About the trunk both high and low, 
Drumming and tapping fast or slow, 
Looking for insects I like to eat 

As I hold fast by my four toed feet. 


Answers to last month’s puzzles 

To Tue Star Puzzte: Sailor — 
sail + inch + urn — churn + ES + 
Ton — Nest = Orion. 


Orion’s portrait was upside down 
behind the lamp-post. 


First Biro Puzzve: Tanager. 
Seconp Biro Puzz.e: Goldfinch. 
FLowerR Puzzte: Violet. 
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Puzzle Jack's companion will hereafter be 





She is “Puzzled Jill” 


of Montclair, New Jersey 
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called “Puzzled Jill”, a name given her by Helen Williams, a Girl Scout 





Our SECOND PRIZE 


Asove—T his photograph by 
Mary Beeson, Troop 4, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado won 
second prize in our Camera 
Contest because of the striking 
poster quality and vigor in the 
pose, its naturalness and _ its 
good photography 


Our THIRD PRIzE 
BeLow—This picture by Eliza- 
beth Plimpton, Senior Troop 3, 
Newton Centre, Massachusetts, 
won third prize because of the 
picturesque beauty of the scene, 
the good composition, and the 
clear detail of the picture 





“As the Girl Scouts 


A page of prize winners and some hoWat 


All over the country Girl Scouts’ cameras clicked and 
now we may show you on this page a few of the best 
pictures in our Camera Contest. 

Read the captions under the pictures for a brief criti- 


cism of each. Then keeping a finger between these pages 


—so that you may use them for reference—go to “Our 





Our First PRIzeE 


Asove—Who could resist these 
bears? The judges couldn't 
and so, Gertrude Bishop of 
Troop yj, St. Louis, Missouri, 
won first prize with this picture 
because of the unusual subject 
and good photography 
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RiGHt—dA_ special honorable 
mention was awarded this pic- 
ture by Dorothy Woodward, 
Walpole Troop, Walpole, New 
Hampshire because it shows the 
picturesque beauty of a usual 
spot taken from just the right 
position, in other words because 
of its composition 






utiGo Hiking Along” 


me holwable mentions in our Camera Contest 


and 
best 


Cfiti- 


ages 
“Our 














Little Workshop in the Woods” for words of wisdom about 
picture taking and for a longer discussion of our, Contest. 
Then look on page 4 for our first prize, Mrs. Beals’ camera 
portrait of John Burroughs, and to page 20 for an announce- 
ment of all the honorable mentions. Then, for more pictures 
from our Contest, look on pages 3, 14, 18 and 20. 





Our FourtH Prize 


ABoveE—An extra prize went to 
Gladys Metcalf, Walpole Troop, 
Walpole, New Hampshire for 
this picture because she had got 
remarkable action for a small 
camera and because the compo- 
sition is so good 




































Leri—See page 18 for further 
comment on this lovely group of 
white birches and for a more 
detailed discussion of our con- 
test, especially of the pictures 
on this page and elsewhere in 
this issue. Page 20 will give 
you a full list of those receiv- 
ing Honorable Mention 





A SpectAL HONORABLE MENTION 
Aspove—T his photograph by 
Betty Repert, Troop 1, Hum- 
melstown, Pennsylvania, was 
chosen from many good ones be- 
cause it tells its story so very 
well, and because, though posed, 
it is. natural 


ANOTHER SPECIAL MENT:CN 
BeLtow—T his photograph by 
Marjorie Willis, Troop 1, Du- 
luth, Minnesota was chosen for 
an honorable mention because 
of the unusualness and beauty 
of the subject and the sharpness 
of the photography 





ERE is an AMERICAN GiR- stunt for 

your camp-fire. Give it as it is or 
*cnange it in any way you wish. All can 
be designed in fifteen minutes. The 
characters we have imagined as appear- 
ing are given here. But you may add 
any number you wish. You may make 
them say anything you and they wish. 
In fact, you may present this stunt in 
whatever way seems most telling to you. 
What is a telling AMERICAN GIRL stunt? 
We leave that to you and the Editor. 


The characters : 


GLapDIMA Scout. (Pronounce her name 
avith the accent on the first two syllables, 
with i as in I, She wears her usual 
camp suit or her city clothes, whichever 
you prefer.) 

THe AMERICAN GIRL. (She is appro- 
priately dressed in as many different 
pages of the magazine as you can pin 
upon her camp suit. If pins are scarce 
in your camp, pin these pages together 
lengthwise and suspend from THE AMER- 
1cAN GiRL’s shoulders. The number of 
pins used is thus decreased.) 

“Sip” ROMLEY. (She is the heroine in 
our exciting new mystery serial. She has 
bobbed hair and a mysterious manner. 
She is hunting for robbers. Design your 
own costume for this!) 

Puzzie Jack. (You will find his pic- 
ture on our Puzzle Page. A “brownie” 
hat and field glasses should content him. 
If you wish him to bring his young com- 
panion, consult our Puzzle Page.) 

THE Scripe’s Corner. (These are two 
Girl Scouts who are supposed to repre- 
sent letters that have come through the 
mail. A realistic touch is to pin upon 
their camp suits envelopes of letters that 
have actually had this experience.) 

Tue Laucuinc Contest. (These are 
two Girl Scouts.) 


The stunt begins 


(There is a chair on the stage. This 
is because GLADIMA must sit down. She 
may sit upon a stool, if you prefer.) 

GLapiMa Scout (enters, because she 
must enter in order to be seen): Oh, 
dear! Here I am alone and what is 


there to do? I can’t be working on Merit 
Badges all the time. Why doesn't some- 
thing thrilling come along? 

THE AMERICAN GIRL (She enters, too): 
I’m thrilling. 

GLADIMA SCOUT: 
you? 

THe AMERICAN GIRL: 1]’m THE AMER- 
IcAN GirRL. Know what I'm like? 

G. S.: Don’t be silly! I’m an Amer- 
ican Girl myself. 


Who on earth are 


A. G.: I said THE American GIRL. 
There’s a difference. I’m the Girl Scout 
magazine. Ever see me? 


G. S. (indifferently): Oh, yes. I read 
you once a long time ago. Last year, I 
guess it was. I know all about you. 

A. G. (laughs loudly and long): Ho. 
Ho. Ho. Ha. Ha. Ha. (This expresses 


great mirth.) 
G. S.: 
A. Cas 
know ll 
read me for a year. 


What's the joke? 

Why, because you think you 
about me when you haven't 
Look! (She whirls 








Maybe This Girl Is You 


or Gladima Scout’s Secret Key— a Stunt 


about and points) Look at this cute cover. 
And look at these pictures. And look at 
these snapshots of Girl Scouts in— 

G. S. (suddenly interested): Wait a 
minute! Don't go so fast. I thought I 
saw— YES! Here’s our camp! 

(The G. S. sits right down on the floor 
by THE AMERICAN GIRL and starts look- 
ing eagerly at the pages of her costume) 


G. S.: Don't move! I want to read 
this story. (Tears off a page and starts 
to read) 


A. G. (taking the page from G. S.’s 


hand): Don't do that! That's my cos- 
tume. 
G. S. (throwing herself into her chair 


again): Oh dear. What did you come 
for if you weren't going to let me read 
you? 

A. G.: Did you say you are looking 
for something to do? 


G. S.: I certainly did. Something 
thrilling, I said. 
A. G.: All right. Look! (She blows 


whistle and says “Abracadabra!’”) 
(Enter “Sip” RoMLeY. She tiptoes in, 
looking mysteriously about her.) 
G. S.: Isn't she adorable? 
is she and what's she doing? 
A. G.: She’s “Sid” Romley, the heroine 
in mv new serial that's going to start 
pretty soon. Jane Abbott wrote it for me 
and it’s the most exciting story I ever— 


But who 


“Sip” (suddenly and very loudly): 
HOOK! 

G. S.: My goodness! What's that? 

A. G.: SHHHHH! It's the pass- 
word! It means she’s on the trail of the 
smugglers ! 

G. S.: Oh, goody! Here, “Sid.” Tell 
me all about it. (She starts for “Siv’s” 
side.) 

A. G. (stepping between the two 
girls): No! You forget, Gladima. 


“Sid,” stand there. (A. G. blows whistle 
again. Says “Abracadabra.” “Sw” stands 
to one side.) 

(Enter Puzzite Jack. He has a large 
pack on his back and is looking up at 
the stars through field glasses.) 

A. G.: This is Puzzle Jack, the clever- 
est Puzzlemaker in-- 

G. S.: Puzzles! Did you say puzzles? 
Hurrah! I always did like puzzles! 

PuzzLe JAcK (taking down his glasses 
and patting his pack): Puzzles? You 
bet! Any kind you want, right in here. 

(Girt Scour rushes toward him. 
AMERICAN GIRL steps between.) 

A. G.: I’m sorry. You mustn't. 
tions Puzz_e JACK to one side.) 


(Mo- 


G. S.: Please let 
me try that Star 
Puzzle. I just 
know I can guess 
it! 

A. G. (shakes 
head. Blows whis- 
tle. Says “Abraca- 


dabra.’) 

ScriBe’s CORNER: 
(As many girls as 
you wish.) 

A. G. (exhibiting them proudly): Isn't 
it fun to know what other Girl Scouts 
are doing? 

G. S.: Oh, yes! 
about them! 


I just love to hear 
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dreds of them every month. And then 
I tell about them in my Scribes’ Corner. 

G. S.: Girls, do you like to be in 

plays? We want to give one and we 
don’t want— 
: A. G.: Just a moment, Gladima. You 
forget. (She motions the Scribes’ Corner 
aside. Blows whistle and says “Abra- 
cadabra.”) 

(Enter two Girt Scouts.) 

A. G.: Gladima, watch these two Girl 
Scouts closely. They are going to play 
a game I described in my July issue. 
It’s called the Laughing Contest. One, 
two, three, go! 

(See July AMERICAN GirL, Game Page.) 

G. S. (giggling): I can play that! I 
challenge the winner! ; 

“ne G. (once more stepping between): 
NO: 


G. S.: Oh, please, AMERICAN GIRL. 
A. G.: NO! 
G. S.: Let me have the others, then. 


(She stretches out her arms to them.) 
Why can’t I? 

A. G.: You forget, Gladima. You 
don't subscribe for me. And when you 
don't, how can I bring you all these 
thrilling things every month? But look! 
Here’s my secret key. (Holding out a 
piece of paper.) 

G. S. (looking at the paper): This 
isn’t a key. It’s a subscription blank. 
And I don't understand. It says you will 
come to me for only fifty cents. 

A. G.: Yes, for five months. That’s 
my secret key for this summer. You 
see, I want every Girl Scout to know me. 
So I am telling you and all the others 
who have never taken me that if you 
send me fifty cents, and I'll come to you 
for five months. 

G. S.: Oh, goody, goody! And won't 
you give me enough Keys for my patrol? 

A. G.: Certainly! And for every girl 
in this camp, too. Puzzle Jack! Give 
these camp girls the Secret Keys you 
have for them. 

(The caste distributes the new AMER- 
IcAN Girt circulars and sample copies of 
the magazine to the camp girls.) 

A. G. (blowing whistle and saying 
“Abracadabra’): Caste! Caste! (The 
caste rushes to her.) 

A. G.: Let's sing! 
song leader. 
GIRL song. 


“Sid,” you be our 
You know. THE AMERICAN 


Tune: ‘Marching Through Georgia”’ 


Gather ’round, you jolly Scouts 
And raise a merry song, 

Come, subscribers tried and true, 
And help us right along, 

Help us make our magazine 
Well-known from shore to shore, 
Let’s make the Girl Scouts 
Subscribe! 


subscribers. 
Subscribe! 

Let everybody sing. 

Subscribe! Subscribe! 

It has a merry ring 

Take and read THE AMERICAN GIRL 
It’s surely just the thing 


A. G.: ‘Well, they write to me, hun- To make the Girl Scouts subscribers. 
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Rusty Meets Keema 


(Continued from page 6) 

“Ye Gods!” cried the man. “But 
we'll have to act fast. Here, tie your 
rope around me and let me down on 
the other side of her. Maybe the 
snake won’t strike if I go at the girl 
that way. It’s good there are so many 
of you. When I yell ‘Pull’, pull, see?” 

Meanwhile, Keema was keeping her 
eyes fixed upon Rusty. But she made 
no attempt to strike, even when the 
girl moved her head in order to look 
up the slope. Nor did she uncoil her 
body or show any signs of retreating. 
She was watching, that is all. And she 
was willing to let well enough alone. 
If this intruder refrained from molest- 
ing her, she argued in her snake mind, 
she herself was satisfied to let the girl 
remain unharmed in front of the den. 
But she did not hesitate to warn the 
girl of what might happen. Her own 
motto as had been that of her ancestors 
was, “Don’t tread on me”. 

And Keema had always kept it. 
Never had she played unfair, even in 
her encounters with the woodfolk who 
had inhabited the forest about her. 
Her natural instinct told her that she 
possessed the most formidable form of 
defence. Her jaws secreted sacks of 
virus of deadliest poison. With a single 
thrust of her sharp fangs, she could in- 


flict the most fearful wounds. But she 
played fair. 
Rusty, despite her terror, began to 


comprehend this. She seemed to know 
that if she were still, absolutely still— 
but oh! what a relief it was when a 
short time later, she felt the strong 
hands of a man lifting her by the wrists 
and his low voice telling her to hold 
her position until he could free her 
from the bushes. 

“Our one hope to get away from 
that snake is to be quick and quiet,” he 
said in a low, tense voice, over which 
Keema’s warning rattle could be plainly 
heard. 

At last the man succeeded in break- 
ing away the sharp thorned bushes 
from her clothing. “Pull!” he called 
loudly. 

Slowly and laboriously, the man help- 
ing with his feet, the two were pulled 
up the mountainside. As the Captain 
and Billy laid Rusty upon the ground, 
the man cried, “Heavens, girl, was 
that snake there all the time?” 

“Yes,” murmured Rusty, too ex- 
hausted to open her eyes. 

The man and the rest of the troop 
peered cautiously over the edge of the 
mountain. “Can you beat it! That 
snake’s gone”, exclaimed the man. “As 
near as I can make out, she was coiled 
and ready to spring, too. She was 
rattling, too, when I got down there. 
But all she did was to act mad and 
look at us!” 

Rusty lifted her head. 
still as I could,” 


“I kept as 
she said. “Maybe 


she knew I wasn’t going to bother her.” 
(Continued on page 31) 








A Keds athletic-trim model— 
built for the hardest sports 


wear 


Here’s where wearing 
quality counts! 


EAR and tear on the 

tennis court—constant 
pounding on a gym floor—the 
strains of hiking over rough 
country—these are the things 
that put your athletic shoes to 
the test. 


Keds are especially designed 
to stand up under such condi- 
tions. The soles are made of un- 
usually tough and pliable rubber 
—the uppers of carefully se- 
lected canvas, strongly rein- 
forced. In every detail Keds 
are made to give better wear- 
ing service. 

That’s why Keds are so ideal 
for all kinds of sports wear—for 
volley ball, basket-ball and gym 
work—for field hockey and girl 
scout work. 


Keds are a 
complete line of 
canvas rubber- 
soled shoes— 
varying in price 


Another popular Keds : 
model—a low cut 
oxford type 


Keds 


Trademark Reg US Por OF. 










unless the name 


Keds is on the shoe 


according to grade, size and 
style—from $1.25 to $4.50. 


And every Keds shoe has 
the name Keds on it. 


It is important to remember 
that not all canvas rubber-soled 
shoes are Keds. While there are 
other shoes that may at first 
glance look like Keds, no other 
shoe can give you real Keds value. 
Keds are made only by the 
United States Rubber Company. 


If you want the best your 
money can buy, look for the 
name, and insist on Keds. 


The 1924 Keds Hand-book 
for Girls contains 47 pages of 
interesting information on 
games, woodcraft, recipes, 
books and many other 
subjects. Sent free if 
you address Dept. 340, 
1790 Broadway, New 
York City. 


United States Rubber Company 








Keep your magazine coming—renew ! 
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Nurse Badges have been changed. 





The new Home Serv- 
ice badge. Three pro- 
posed designs were 
published in the May 
sssue of The Amert- 
can Girl with a ballot 
to record Girl Scout 
preferences. This one 
veceived the largest 
number of votes 


and badges’’? 


*These are new badges. 


Price of any badge 


Order from 


189 Lexington Avenue 








Crests 
Bickel a 
Bluebird 7 
Bluebonnet — 
Buttercup i olly 
*Cardinal — pa 
*Cardinal (Bird) ) 
: Lily of the Valley 
Carnation ' : 
Clover (Pink) uae Gee 
— Nasturtium 
Daisy . — 
neces Pansy (Brown) 
Pansy (Purple) 
*These are new crests recently added to stock. 
Price of any crest ae 
Merit Badges 
Artist —— 
Athlete armer 
Reekeeper TFirst Aide 
Bird Hunter —— Finder 
Bugler ardner 
Business Woman +e age el 
Camper ealt syuardian 
0 Health Winner 
Child Nurse Homemaker 
Citizen +Home Nurse 
Cook Horsewoman 
Craftsman Hostess 
Cyclist *Home Service 
Dairy Maid oe 
Dancer ournalist 
Dressmaker ew 
Drummer illiner 
Economist Motorist 
Musician 


+The design of these badges has been somewhat changed. 


Do You Know the New Crests 
and Merit Badges? 


The Cardinal (flower), the Cardinal (bird), and the Red Robin are 
three new crests now added to the list of those carried by The National 
Supply Department. Besides, there are two new Merit Badges (Home 
Service and Scholarship), while the designs for the First Aide and Home 


How often have you thought, “I wonder where I can find a list of crests 
Therefore, we are publishing a complete list, one that you 
can keep. And for your convenience in ordering just check this list and 
attach to your order. All merit badges and crests are 15 cents each. ~ 


Pine Cone 

Poppy 

*Red Robin 

Rose (Red) 

Rose (White) 
Scar. Pimpernel 
Star of Bethlehem 
Shamrock or Clover Leaf 
Sunflower 

Thistle 

Violet (Purple) 
Violet (White) 
Wild Rose 


15c 


Needlewoman 
Pathfinder 
Photographer 
Pioneer 

Rock Tapper 
Sailor 
Signaller 

Star Gazer 
Swimmer 
Telegrapher 
Zoologist 
Entertainer 
Scout Aide 
*Scholarship 
Scout Neighbor 
Woodcraft 
Scout Naturalist 
Land Scout 


15c 


National Supply Department 


New York City 
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Jessie Tarbox Beals 


Who’s Who In 
“The American Girl” 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 

has been interested in the Girl Scouts 
for a long time. She has written about 
us in, Why I Believe in Scouting for 
Girls, a pamphlet which is to be found 
in our Supply Department. She has 
acted as Deputy Commissioner in 
Pittsburgh. And now she has consented 
to be the National Campaign Chair- 
man of the Committee in charge of 
raising the money for our new National 
Headquarters. 


John Burroughs 

is a name beloved by us all. Because 
the outdoors was his home and because 
he had eyes that could see the wonder- 
ful things happening all about him, we 
today may read his books and see what 
he saw. His publishers, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, very kindly granted 
THE AMERICAN GIRL permission to 
publish Waiting, which you will all find 
in his book, Light of Day. 


Jessie Tarbox Beals 
is an artist who creates beautiful pic- 
tures with her camera. She, too, loves 
the outdoors. Perhaps that is why she 
became a personal friend of John Bur- 
roughs and was able to make the lovely 
portrait of him which we have upon 
page 4. We are very grateful to Mrs. 
Beals for her generous help in our 
Camera Contest, for the photographs 
which she has awarded to those who 
sent in the best pictures, and for the 
many suggestions which she has given 
us all on how to take better pictures, 
ourselves. Mrs. Beals says she will 
be happy to have the Girl Scouts visit 
her in her studio at 333 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, at any time. Or if 


you wish to write her any questions 
which you have about the taking of 
pictures, she will be pleased to answer 
them. 


(Continued on page 28) 





Notebook Ahoy! 





EARN-YOUR-OWN- 
MEMBERS 


This Is For You! 


<¢] ’LL subscribe later.” 
When you have asked your friends to subscribe to THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
some of them have said this, haven’t they? 
If they have—and when they do—here is an idea for you. 
‘Keep an Earn-Your-Own Club notebook. When your friends tell you, “I'll 
subscribe iater,” ask them, “When is your birthday? And wouldn’t you like to 
have the magazine for a birthday present?” 


Our Magazine Makes a Popular Birthday Present 


If your friend’s birthday is in the fall, what luck! You can then go to her 
mother several weeks before her birthday and tell her about THE AMERICAN 
Girt and how her daughter wishes to be a subscriber. And we rather imagine 
we already know what that mother will say to you! 


Notebook, Ahoy! 


Camp is just the place to talk American Girl, if you are an Earn-Your-Own 
Club member. Make a list of the girls who wish to become subscribers in the 
fall. Then when you return home, talk with them again. You have no idea 
how many girls subscribe in the fall. It seems to be a regular subscribing time. 
Prepare now for next fall. 


You May Join, Too 


If, by any chance, you have not heard about our Earn-Your-Own Club, we 
shall be delighted to tell you all about it. Its members are Girl Scouts who 
are earning money by securing subscriptions to THE AMERICAN GIRL. They 
earn money with every subscription they obtain, from the very first one on. Fill 
out the coupon below if you wish to know about it. 


ee ee ee ee ee oe 














Clip this Seino Se : 
Coupon 


I, teo, wish to earn my own money in the way you 
describe. Please enroll me as a member of the Earn- 
Your-Own Club. | 
ie eee DE dnceesidectinbinkdeenstetaeenenxtehsbens | 


My address is 


Scctesstpesassbauaptpeessskopurdeuicessssehy tere aies 


eee eee eee eee eae ae ae eee a ea aaa 


Coming! Jane Abbott’s latest and best adventure story 
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_ “Shape It With Your Hand- Axe” 


How many handicraft directions contain these words! 


CAMP KAPERS 


Chopping wood for the cook tent or the 
camp fire 

Cutting boughs for beds 

Cleaning up around camp 
























Splitting, prying, driving or pulling nails 

The official Girl Scout Axe is a good 
serviceable tool 

It is forged; not cast; and is tempered as 
carefully and as well as larger axes 

It is light in weight—tthe a+-= weighs 11% 
Ibs., and the handle adds only a few 
ounces 
All of our axes are made by the official manu- 


facturers of the Girl Scout axe; tue melly ase 
& Tool Co., Inc., whose world-wide reputation 


is built upon Quality. “The Best Known an 
known as The Best.’’ 





Sold only by 


| National Supply Department 
189 Lexington Ave. New York City 


You will need your Girl 
Scout Axe. Have you one 
for camp this summer 





































2891 Girl Scouts Won 
The 


Health Badge Last Year 


A great record for the greatest 
thing in the world---good health 





But even this record can be improved upon. And it’s 
pretty sure to be—this very year. 


For every real Girl Scout is working hard for her 
“Health Winner” badge. Sticking close to her daily 
health rules and keeping a careful account of her 
physical progress for three months. 


| All Merit Badges are made by Lion Brothers, official 

| manufacturers of Girl Scout emblems. Sold only by 
National Supply Department, 189 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 




























Make Our August Cooler 


by sending us your Christmas pictures then. Christmas parties, 
Christmas trees, Christmas Carol singing—any good, Christmasy 
subject will be welcomed by THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

















Renew—and get the attractions described on page 2 


(Continucd from page 27) 
Vernon Kellogg 


is a noted American writer who is in- 
terested in many things but in none 
more than in the outdoors. Not long 
ago, he wrote to us: 

“T am glad that you have selected 
Argiope of the Silver Shield to be the 
story which you wish to reprint in THE 
AMERICAN Girt. I like Argiope spe- 
cially well myself. You are kind to ask 
me to write an adventure of a Girl 
Scout with me on a ramble. I have a 
Girl Scout very ready to ramble with 
me at any time. She is my daughter 
Jean. Some day perhaps I can send 
you an account of one of our rambles.” 

Mr. Kellogg’s book, Insect Stories, 
is filled with just such tales as Argiope 
of the Silver Shield. We reviewed this 
book for you on our book page in our 
June issue and are grateful to the 
publishers, D. Appleton and Company, 
who not only granted us permission to 
reprint Argiope but who also presented 
us with the illustrations. 


Edith Ballinger Price 

is a Brownie Wise Owl, as most of us 
already know. She is also one of 
America’s best short story writers as 
well as being an artist able to give us 
such a beautiful illumination of our 
laws as that upon our cover, this 
month. You will be interested to know, 
too, that you may buy reproductions 
of our cover in postcard form, in larger 
sizes through our National Supply De- 
partment. 


Edwin A. Osborne 


author of Rusty Meets Keema, the 
Rattlesnake, has spent many months 
and years in the woods, becoming ac- 
quainted with snakes and all outdoor 
creatures. Because he himself had an 
adventure much like Rusty’s, he wrote 
this story for us. 


Dorothy Dean 

has made many Girl Scout friends dur- 
ing her years of hiking with them, of 
going to their troop meetings in Boston, 
and camping with them at Long 
Pond and Camp Andree. This summer 
she is taking a trip through our Na- 
tional Parks in the West. 


Not forgetting 

CAMILLE Daviep who is acting as 
Head Councillor in a camp, this sum- 
mer, and who enjoys every letter she 
receives from you; Dare STARK 
McMuttun, who at this very minute 
is in a Girl Scout Camp — Camp 
Chaparral; ComMmoporE LONGFELLOW 
who says he feels sure that hundreds 
and hundreds of Girl Scouts will be- 
come Life Savers this summer. 

But not only Camille Davied is eager 
to have letters from you! Don’t for- 
get to send Puzzle Jack your own ori- 
ginal puzzles. And don’t forget to write 
your Editor, HELEN Ferris, when 
there is something you wish to have in 
the magazine but haven’t found there, 
yet. 
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Gladima Scout Gets 
a Bargain 


Gladima Scout 

Went to camp. 

Yes, really! 

To Camp Andrée 

And while she 

Was there 

The Editor of 

The Girl Scout Magazine, 
Came and 

Told all about 

The exciting things 

That are coming 

In THr AMERICAN GIRL— 
A Boarding School Mystery 
By Augusta Huiell Seaman 
And more other good stories 
Than she could tell about. 
Then the Editor said 

That every girl who 
Didn’t subscribe 

Could get a bargain— 

Five months for 50 cents 
Imagine it! 

And Gladima put her name 
On a card 

As quickly as she could 
And she says that 

When her five months runs out 
At Christmas 

She is going to ask 

Her mother 

For THe Axtrrican GIRL 
For a present. 


I mportant 


This is a true storv. Forty-seven 
girls at Camp Andrée signed un in 
one evening for our 50c “Get- 
Acquainted” offer. 


No matter where vou are—in camp 
or at home—if you have never sub- 


scribed for THF AMERICAN GIRE, 
vou may have this great magazine 
bargain. soc for 3 months. Even 


though it’s hot, surely vou will have 
energy to put 25 stamps in a letter! 




















° = * ia 5] 
~», es 4 ( Z 
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we a \) Ms 
Gloom! Gloom! Gloom! 


This whole family is sad because 
their Girl Scout does not receive her 
AMERICAN GiRL any more. 


She forgot to renew! 








Earn-Your-Own Club members---an idea for you on page 27 


All are delicious 


| OOO OR OO OOO Oe OO LE OOO OO dO, 
s - ne | ae 5 2% 


| 
NABISCO y 
A delicious combination of 
two crisp wafers enclosing 
a delicately flavored 
creamy center. Eat them 
alone or with any desse:t. 












FESTINO 


A delicious crisp almond- 
shaped dainty with an 
almond-flavored creamy 
center. It looks and tastes 
like an almond. 


An exquisite sugar wafer, 
consisting of two crisp, 
chocolate-flavored wafers 
enclosing a creamy choco- 
late-flavored filling. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
“Uneeda Bakers” 


CBD BY De De Be 
———- 











A Neckerchief in 
Your Camp Colors 


—and a black one to wear when the -ol- 
ored one is being washed. Every Girl 
Scout who goes to camp will wish ut least 
that many neckerchiefs for her equip- 
ment. Mercerized cotton embroidered 
with the trefoil seal. Made by Stanton 
Brothers, 105-107 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, New York. 


Order from 


National Supply Department 
189 Lexington Ave. New York City 
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badge 


3. The 


189 Lexington Avenue 





Special Notice 


The new nature study 
projects, prepared by Mrs. 
Bertha Chapman Cady, 
Girl Scout nature study 
expert, are available. 


There are three projects: 
1. The Bird Finder merit 


2. The Flower Finder 
merit badge 

Tree Finder 

merit badge 


These projects may be obtained 
at 50 cents each through 


National Supply Department 


New York City 








Our Fashion Lady 


(Continued from page 17) 
consistency between one part and the 
other,” which means, as we all know, 
that all parts of us—our hair and dress 
and shoes and stockings—should be fit- 
ting, one with the other and with us, 
with our youth and what we are doing, 
so that many things like earrings and 
permanent waves, for instance, that 
might be suitable for grown ladies for 
some occasions are not for us. Just 
as we as girls have a certain loveliness 
of our own that does not belong to the 
grown-up woman. 








Masquerade costumes, evening dresses-- 
Our Fashion Lady will tell you about 
these in an early issue 














Alas! 
This Girl 





Scout 
did not renew her 
subscription to ‘THE 
AMERICAN GIRL — and 


so she is missing the 
end of our serial, the story of Prudence, 
and of Carolyn, our. handicraft, and all 
the other good things in September. 


Don’t let this be you! 








Puzzling Puzzles for Puzzlers in September 


Camp Originalities 
Help yourself for your camp 


(; IRL Scout camps are chock-full of 


the cleverest ideas! Here are 
some, passed along by that friend of all 
Girl Scout campers, Miss Louise 
Price, head of our National Camping 
Department. And if your camp is do- 
ing something interesting, write the 
Editor all about it. 


Have you ever thought of exchang- 
ing trees with another camp and hav- 
ing a special tree planting ceremony? 
Long Pond sent a white pine to be 
planted in Cincinnati’s Camp Proctor. 
Cincinnati returned a buck-eye. 


In our Houston and Milwaukee 
Camps, the girls last year had Scout 
Camp Banks. A councillor from Camp 
Bradley for our Baltimore and Wash- 
ington Girl Scouts has also described 
for us their “Canteen Saving” days 
when the girls passed down the line for 
canteen, but instead of spending their 
money put it into the ice fund. She 
has suggested this for an “American 
Girl Canteen Day,” with the girls in 
this way saving enough money to take 
advantage of our 50. cents-for-5- 
months, Get-Acquainted Offer. She 
seemed to think a number of girls could 
thus easily subscribe. What do you 
think? 


Have you ever thought of exchanging 
girls with another camp? Minneapolis 
and Colorado Springs are planning to 
exchange Girl Scouts, this summer. 
Imagine the fun those girls will thave 
when they go camp visiting! 


Have you names for the various 
parts of your camp? In Camp Bonnie 
Brae, our Springfield Girl Scouts camp, 
the campers live in groups, according 
to their ages. There is Sherwood, of 
Robin Hood fame, where the oldest 
girls live, with Lincoln green ties and 
feathers as the sign of their band. 
There is Camelot, the white city, for 
the next-to-the-oldest girls and where 
the tales of King Arthur come to life. 
There is the Jungle for the next-next- 
to-the-oldest, with a jungle at the back 
door of four cabins and Kipling’s Jun- 
gle Books for their special own. And 
Tanglewood for the youngest in camp 
and who but Nathaniel Hawthorne 
stories to be dramatized in their out- 
door theater. 


Haven’t you wished, sometimes, that 
you could know the secrets which the 
Indians discovered about the woods? 
From the Outdoor Conference, called 
by the President of the United States, 
our own Director, Mrs. Rippin; 
brought us this Indian Herb secret. It 
is the old Indian cure for ptomaine 
poisoning: wild strawberry leaves 
brewed into a tea. She passes. this 
along for our campers out on the trail. 
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Enjoy, Not Destroy, 
our Wild Flowers 
Read this from the Wild Flower 


Preservation Society of America 
The Wild Flowers which should not 


be picked, at least near large towns or 

tourists’ points, are: 
arethusa, birdfoot violet, bluebell 
(mertensis), cardinal flower, clematis, 
columbine, false indigo (haptisis aus- 
tralia), gentian, golden club, ground 
pine (lycepodiums), holly, indian 
pipe, Jack-in-the-pulpit, lady's slipper, 
larkspur (Es. U. S.), lily, lobelia, 
lupine (Es. U. S.), mariposa lily, 
orchids (all species), pansy violet, 
phlox, pipsissewa, pitches plant, rhodo- 
dendron, rhodora, shin leaf (pyrols), 
shooting star (dodecatheon}, snow 
pient (sarcedes), solomon's _ seal, 
spotted wintergreen, star grass, swamp 
magnolia, swamp pink (melonias), 


toohwort (dentaria}j. trailing arbu- 
tus, trilliums (all species), wild pink, 
wild indigo. 


The Ferns under the above classifica- 
tion are: Maidenhair, Walking tern, 
Climbing fern. 

The following Wild Flowers that can 
be picked in moderation, if the roots are 
not disturbed and plenty of flowers are 
left to go to seed: 

anemone, avens, azalea, black haw 
(viburnum), beard tongue (pentstem- 
on), bell flower, blue bottles, blood root, 
blueberry, bluets, blue flag, coral honey- 
suckle, cranesbill, day-flower, dogwood, 
Dutchman’s breeches, flax, foxglove 
(gerardias), golden ragwort, harbinger 
of spring, hepatica, huckleberry, lark- 
spur (West U. S.), loosestripe, lupine 
(perennial), marsh marigold, May 
apple, meadow beauty (rhexia), 
meadow sweet (spiraea), milkwort 
(polygala), mountain laurel (under 
first heading in N. E.), New Jersey 
tea, partridge berry, passion flower, 
phacelia, red bud, rose gentian (sab- 
batia), rue anemone, saxifrage, shad 
bush, skull cap, spring beauty, squirrel 
corn, stagger bush, star of Bethlehem, 
trout lily (“dog-tooth violet”), turtle 
head, turkey beard (xerephyllum), 
violet wood oxilis (under first heading 
in N. E.), violets (entire leaved), water 
lilies, wild bean, wild roses, yellow 
wood oxilis. 

Under this classification come most 

ferns. 


A Patriot Maid 


(Continued from page 13) 

few of the men who did not bear marks 
of the bees’ displeasure, and had their 
observers feared them less they might 
have discovered something comical in 
the many swollen faces raised as if for 
their inspection when Alexander lifted 
the sash and waved an end of the 
curtain vigorously in the direction of 
\the group who stood agape at the sight 
of the house’s occupants. 

“That’s the white flag of surrender, 
Alexander,” Susan Breakfasts gasped, 
‘We're not surrendering!” 


(To be concluded in September) 





Rusty Meets Keema 
(Continued from page 25) 


“TI guess that was it, Rusty,” agreed 
the Captain. “I’ve heard that .snakes 
won't attack unless we attack them or 
bother them. What were you doing 
down there, anyway?” 

Rusty, recovering from her fright, 
grinned. “My flower finder’s badge,” 
she said, “I wanted to sketch the red 
flower.” 

Down the slope, the red flower gent- 
ly moved in the breeze. Below it, 
Keema had crawled inte her den. 
Listening to the voices of her enemy 
above her, she was relieved when they 
drifted away into the distance. Com- 
fortably coiled upon her favorite rock, 
Keema gazed down into the valley. 
She was at peace with the entire world. 
She was willing to let others do as they 
would so long as they left her alone. 
And satisfied that she was played fair 
with friends and foes alike, she dozed 
off, her rattle standing straight up, her 
head resting on her sulphur and black 
coils, a living illustration of her fami- 
ly’s ancient adage, “Don’t tread on me.” 





Life Saving 


Note: “Life Saving,” our new 
Swimmer Proficiency Badge booklet, 
has just been published. In it, you 
will find not only this Water Pageant 
but many suggestions for “Water Bud- 
dies,” swimming precautions, the vari- 
ous “carries” and much besides. 

This booklet was prepared for the 
Girl Scouts of the First Aid and Life 
Saving Division of The American Red 
Cross under the direction of Mr. H. 
F. Enlows, Director of the Division, 
Captain Fred C. Mills, Commodore 
William Longfellow and Mrs. Cecelia 
P. Deubig. Every Girl Scout and Girl 
Scout Captain interested in swimming 
and life saving will wish to own her 
own copy of “Life Saving,” which costs 
15 cents and may be obtained from The 
National Supply Department. 





Come to camp with 
“Cookie” Moore 


Gain practical Scoutcraft during 
Andree week 


Two sessions of one week each 
will give intensive training in 
simple camping to Girl Scout lead- 
ers. At beautiful Innisfree, Camp 
Andrée’s loveliest and remotest 
encampment. Under the direction 
of Dorothea C. (‘‘Cookie’’) Moore, 
the Guider well-known to Girl 
Scouts. 

First Andrée Week, June 23 

Second Andrée Week, August 6 

$15 for board and tuition. 


Send for Circular 
Address 

Miss ElinLindberg -4 

National Headquarters, 


189 Lexington Av. 


















A Good Hot Meal 


around a camp-fire 


Bacon, eggs, jonny cake, and other 
things, without any utensils what- 
ever. Yes, you can have all this 
and much more if you follow the 
directions in “Camp Cookery” by 
E. Laurence Palmer. 


Paper 20c 


Comstock Publishing Co. 
Ithaca Dept. GS New York 


A Book That Makes 
Your Mouth Water 


Camp Grub 


By Eton Jessup 


It tells what food to take with 
you; how to keep it fresh; and 
how to cook it appetizingly with 
the least trouble. 

Even if your “camping” is mere- 
ly a hike with a meal or two in 
the open these fall days, it is a 
good book to pack your knap-sack 
by—and just run over those 
recipes ! 

Of course, for genuine camping 
it is simply indispensable. 


$3.50, postage extra 


E. P. DUTTON CO. 
681 Fifth Ave., New York City 

















Have you shown the “The 
Golden Eaglet’”’ in your town? 


This is our own Girl Scout film 
and may be rented from National 
Headquarters. Let us send you a 
synopsis of it. 





Give The American Girl Stunt---page 24 
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Get Behind a Hohner 
for Happiness! 


There’s nothing like good music for 
happiness; and there’s nothing like a 
Hohner for good music. Any boy or girl 
can learn to play real music quickly 
with the aid of the Free Hohner Instruc- 
tion Book, procurable at all good dealers. 
And all good dealers sell Hohner’s 
Harmonicas— 


The World’s Best 


“That Musical Pal of Mine” is a 
favorite expression among Hohner en- 
thusiasts everywhere. Hohner enthusi 
asm is sweeping the country. Why 
don’t you get in line for popularity and 
enjoyment? 

Go to your dealer today, geta 


Hohner Harmonica—50¢ up—and ask 
for the Free Instruction Book. If your 


dealer is out of copies, write M. Hohner, 
Inc., Dept. 000, New York City. 





For 








SELL CANDY 
FOR US 


Liberal profits. 30 days in which to 
send us our share of the proceeds 
Express prepaid from Fitchburg, 
Mass., to any point in U. S. east of 
Syracuse, N. Y., and north of Phila- 
delphia, Penna. Liberal express al- 
lowances elsewhere. Candy abso- 
lutely fresh. Shipments usually same 
day order is received. FOR MIDDLE 
WEST: We have special assortments 
to ship from Chicago, Ill., prepaid 
for approximately 300 miles. 


$24 Easily Earned 


Upon order of your captain we will 
send an assortment of 60 boxes of 
bars (24 bars to a box) to be sold 
for us—all 5c bars of standard well- 
known makes including SCHRAFFT 


LOWNEY, BEICH and other 
makes, fresh and delicious. Sell 
them in 30 days. Send us $48. 


Keep $24 profit. This profit is 
clear unless you are outside our 
prepaid zone. Give reference. 
We also send smaller lots, 25, 40 or 
50 boxes on similar terms at pro- 
portionate prices. 
You can order from this advertise- 
ment or send for circular. Prices 
quoted are subject to change. 
Address ALL MAIL to 
D. LESURE COMPANY 
Wholesale Confectioner 
FITCHBURG, 1G BROADST.,MASS. 











Your Fairs and Bazaars 











You Will Enjoy These 
Books 


The Adventures of Maya the Bee 


By WALDEMAR BONSELS 
(Thomas Seltzer) 


Hever you sometimes wondered 

how it would seem to be a bird 
or a squirrel or an ant? To the ants, 
grasses and flowers must be a forest. 
People are giants. And small hillocks 
are mountains. And perhaps these 
imaginings most frequently occur to us 
in summer, when we are lying in the 
grass, listening to the humming life all 
about us and wondering what they are 
all saying to each other! 

Maya, the Bee, seems a real person 
to us, in this story of her adventures. 
Now don’t for a minute think that her 
story is the Peter Rabbit kind which 
we all enjoyed when we were knee- 
high-to-a-grasshopper, ourselves. For 
it isn’t. It is the story of Maya, told 
just as the story of one of our own 
friend’s adventures might be told. The 
dragonflies and beetles and spiders that 
she meets seem real people to us, too. 
Her adventures are often more than 
thrilling. When she was caught in a 
spider web, for instance — oh, how 
was she ever to get away? (Reading 
Argiope by Mr. Kellogg made us espe- 
cially interested in that adventure). 
And then, at the last, when she escapes 
from her enemies, the hornets, and re- 
turns to her owr. people to warn them 
of the hornets’ planned invasion of 
their hive. 

This is a real Girl Scout book, too, 
because what Mr. Bonsels had told us 
is what is actually going on in the 
world of outdoor creatures. 


Heavenfolk 
By WALDEMAR BONSELS 

(Thomas Seltzer) 
Heavenfolk is by the same man who 
wrote The Adventures of Maya the 
Bee. And when you have read Maya, 
you will wish to have Heavenfolk, too. 
And when you have lived in the world 
of the woodland meadow, of the trees, 
and of the flowers, after you have made 
friends with the Sprite, the Lark, the 
Fox, and many other wood-folk, you 
will find a new world about you on 
your hikes and your hours in the out- 
doors, a world such as John Burroughs 
knew. This book, too, will be a most 
welcome one for your Camp Library. 


The Boys’ Own Book of 
Adventurers 
By Avpert Britr 
(Macmillan) 

This book might have been called, 
The Girls’ Own Book of Adventurers, 
for girls, too, enjoy reading about 
heroic and daring deeds. Do you know 
the story of Stanley, the maker of 
Africa? Have you heard of Burnham, 
the last of the Scouts? His were ad- 
ventures with Indians and forth to 
Africa, too, he went. And there was 


A popular contest—announced in September 











From 8 Cents 
to $3.00 


Wrthin the reach of all 


HE shining golden trefoil 

pin, the symbol of Scouting, 
may gleam on every necktie, 
because it is within the reach of 
all. Every Girl Scout may show 
she is a Scout because every 
Girl Scout can afford to buy 
a pin. 


The trefoil to indicate the 
threefold promise. The eagle 
because it is American. 


Official Girl Scout pins are 
made by the MEDAL! IC ART 
COMPANY who are also mak- 
ers of Girl Scout badges and 
medals. 


Sold only on order of Cap- 
tain by 


National Supply Dept. 
189 Lexington Ave., 
New York City 














— 


‘HAVE DRY MATCHES 
(20M_WET WEATHER 


It’s possible if you have 

a Marble’s Water-Proof Matchbox. 
Holds enough matches for several 
ays. Thousands used by men 
who say “it’s worth its weight in 
gold.” Madeof seamless brass with 
water-tight cover, just the right size 
for the pocket. Get one today and 
have a light when you need it most. 














60¢ at your dealers or sent by mail post- 

paid. Ask for our complete conten. 328 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 

5031 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich. 














a, 








Renew your subscription 
before it expires 
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Ride a Ranger 


The smile of complete satisfaction 
comes with the ownership of a Ranger 
—the Golden Brown Aristocrat of 
Cycledom. Thousands of Gir] Scouts 
ride them. Made in many 
sizes, for all ages. 


Direct from Factory 
Shipped on Approval. Express 
prepaid anywhere in the U.S. 
A. for 30 days Free Trial. 
The big free Ranger catalog 
shows 44 styles. colors and 
sizes, from $21.50 up. Do 
business direct with the 
makers. 






$5 a Month } desired. 
Girls and 
boys easily earn the small 
monthly payments. Ride and 
enjoy as you earn and pay 
for it. 
s Parts and equipment for 
Tire all—bicycles—half usual 
prices. Write today for catalog prices 


and easy payment plan. 
ErcL.e co. 


MEAD Dept. H9 CHICAGO 








Camp 


Necessity 
Your Girl Scout Knife 
ANGING ready at your 


belt, it is open in a second 
and ready for any use to which 
you may put it. For splicing 
rope, opening bottles and cans, 
cutting sticks for broilers and 
toasters, making  fuzz-sticks, 
and for all kinds of summer 


handicraft, your official Girl 
Scout knife is your camp 
friend. 


It is made of finest, keenest 
steel. It takes an edge and 
keeps an edge. 

Dwight Divine & Sons, the 
makers of famous Ulster Brand 
Knives, make this knife, too. 
And it is fully warranted. 
Only $1.50. 


Order from ‘ 
National Supply 


[Department 


189 Lexington Ave., 
New York City 








Poe, Captain Robert Scott who died 
on the British South Polar Expedition 
or 1911-12. Yes, he reached the South 
Pole, paying for success with his life. 
But in his journal was recounted all 
that befell them on their “Polar Camp- 
ing” and exploring. The best part of 
this adventure book is that the stories 
are true. 


Outwitting the Weasels 
and 
New-fangled Notions 
Two plays by HeLten HARRINGTON 
(E. P. Dutton) 


Both these plays are laid in the out- 
of-doors and will be of interest to 
Camp Dramatic Committees. The 
characters in “Outwitting the Weasles”’ 
are birds — Mrs. Quail, Mrs. Over- 
bird, and a whole row of “Mr.’s” — 
Mr. Oriole, Mr. Woodpecker and their 
friends. By helping each other and by 
clever strategy, they manage to outwit 
their enemy, the weasel. This play is 
in three acts. 

“New-Fangled Notions” is‘ laid in a 
farm yard, where a farmer, his wife, 
and daughter come and go — and 
where, after their departure, the hens 
and roosters are in a turmoil over the 
grave question of whether or not to 
help out the human beings. This play, 
too, is in three acts. 


Camp Grub 


Out-of-doors Cooking Manual 
By Eton Jessup 
(E. P. Dutton and Company) 
Those of you who wish to have a 
book of varied and complete out-door 
cooking will do well to look up this 
book. Mr. Jessup is an experienced 
camper who has cooked under all sorts 
of outdoor conditions. He knows the 
importance of “traveling light” on an 
overnight hike or any kind of camping 
trip. He knows of foods that are easy 
to carry and that can be simply cooked. 
In fact, any question which you have 
about outdoor cooking is almost cer- 
tain to be answered here. 


An 





New Candy for Your Camp Canteen 

“Canteen” means Candy. What 
candy will they have in YOUR camp 
this summer? 

Ask your camp director to send for 
Forter’s Natur-Sweets, the delicious 
new kind of candy that satisfies your 
Sweet tooth and at the same time 
builds health. 

Porter’s Natur-Sweets 
foods — luscious, juicy 
honey, rich, crispy nuts. 


are natural 
fruits, pure 





Fill out this coupon and send it with 


$1.00 for a special trial order. Tell j 
your camp director about Porter's | 
Natur-Sweets. | 


coe Trufoods, Inc. 
159 N. State Street, Chicago, IIL 
Gentlemen: 


Kindly send me........ boxes of your Natur- 
Sweets (Bars or Joy Nuggets?) at $1.00 each as 
follows: 

Cocoanut Date-Nut Fig-Nut 
Honey Chocolate Assorted 


(Cross out those not wanted) 





Address 

(If you wish to show your Captain information 

about our money-earning plans for ypur troop 
check in this square []) 











«Stand by” for our Radio Captain in September 





Happy Picnic Thought 


When you go rollicking, hiking, camp- 


ing, motoring, picnicking out in the 
open, take along the always ready, 
ever handy, little Sterno Stove and 
STERNO CANNED HEAT. _ Stove 
weighs only 8 ounces, folds flat—yet 
cooks for the asking. You know how 
useful it is at home (entertaining, 
meals, etc.), but on a picnic you can 
have perfectly delightful hot meals 
with the aid of Sterno, 

Sold by dealers everywhere or SEND 25c to 
Srerno Corp., 9 East 37th St., New York 
City, Dept. 149, and we will send you pre- 
paid stove, can of Sterno, and handy ex- 
tinguisher Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money back 


SEND 


For This ec 
STERNO 


Canned Heat Outfit 











- Plays for Girls 


The Taming of Horrors. 


One act. Sixteen char- 


Girl Scout comedy. O 
(No royalty.) 


asters. 30 cents. 
Converting Mrs. Noshuns. 


Play for Girl Scouts. Prologue and two 
acts. Large cast. 30 cents. (No royalty.) 
(Both these plays first published by 
Tue AMERICAN GIRL) 


The Honor of the Class. 


Sketch for girls. One act. Six to twelve 
girls. 30 cents. (No royalty.) 


Mrs. Oakley's Telephone. 


Comedy. One act. Four characters. 30 
cents. (No royalty.) 

Mechanical Jane. 
Comedy. One act. Bright play for three 


girls. 30 cents. (Royalty play.) 


Between the Soup and Savoury. 


Comedy. One act. Excellent fun for three 

characters. 30 cents. (Royalty play.) 
Our Aunt from California. 

Farce. One act. Always popular. Six 

characters. 30 cents. (No royalty.) 


Send for our new catalog describing hundreds 
of other plays especially adapted to girls’ 


schools and clubs. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


Incorporated 1898 
T. R. Edwards, Managing Director 
25 West 45th St., New York City 
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Schools 





Rowland Hall School 


An excellent faculty offer college 
preparatory, general and __ special 
courses. Small classes with thorough 
training. Beautiful situation, health- 
ful climate, modern buildings in large, 
attractive grounds, unusual equipment 
for physical education, out doors and 
in. Gymnastics, games, dancing, swim- 
ming in our own pool, tennis, baseball, 


and basketball. 


For catalogue address 


Miss Atice Macponat.p, Principal 
Salt Lake City Utah 





Genesee Wesleyan Seminary 


Offers Thorough Preparation for Col- 
lege and Life: a Faculty of Strong Sym- 
pathetic Teachers; Library of 6,000 vol- 
umes with paid librarian; Excellent Labo- 
ratories; Gymnasium; all school activities. 
Comfortable Dormitories, Special Schools 
of Music, Art, Commerce, Oratory, House- 
hold Arts. Early Application and Regis- 
tration Recommended for next year. 
Ninety-fourth year begins in September. 


Moderate Rate of $450. Write, 
President 
FRANK MacDANIEL, A-M., D.D. 
Box 1 Lima, N. Y- 





NEW HAVEN NORMAL 
SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS 
1466 Chapel Street 


New Haven, Connecticut 
Physical Education, recreation, play- 
ground, reconstruction and Girl Scout 
work a sa profession should appeal to 
Girl Scouts. If it does to you, write us 
for-booklet A. 


GUNSTON HALL, 


1932 Florida Ave., Washington, D. C. 
A School for Girls. 
Established 1892. 
Preparatory and Academic Courses. Two 
years Graduate and College work. Music, 
Art and Expression. Domestic Science. 
Business and Secretarial Courses. Re- 
quired athletics under trained supervision. 
MRS. BEVERLEY R. MASON, Principal. 


MILLERSBURG COLLEGE 


For Girls, 75th year. 
In heart of the “Blue Grass.” Buildings 
new with modern equipment. Swim- 
ming, riding, tennis, basketball, aesthetic 
dancing. Courses from Primary through 
Junior College. Fine Arts emphasized. 
Rate $450. 


C. C. FISHER, A.M., D.D., Pres. 
Box D, Millersburg, Ky. 
A school for lit- 


CRESTALBA tle girls in the 


invigorating climate of the Berkshires. 
Twenty minutes from Pittsfield. 200 
acres, 3 buildings. Number limited. Spe- 
cial care given to home training, char- 
acter development, and health. Open air 
classes. Outdoor sports. 


MISS MARGBRY T. WHITING, 
Frincipal 











Berkshire 


Massachusetts 





Argiope of the Silver Shield 


(Continued from page 8) 


here are our notes exactly as we wrote 
them during our experimenting. This 
is, of course, the correct manner for 
publishing real scientific observations, 
because it gives the critical reader a 
chance to detect flaws in our tech- 
nique! 

Our Notes on the Behavior of Argiope 

“Nov. 18, 4:45 P. M.: released a 
fly in the cage. The spider pounced 
upon it, seized it with fore and third 
pair of legs, threw out a band of silk 
and enswathed it, tumbling it over and 
over with her hind feet about thirteen 
times, hence enswathed it, in thirteen 
wrappings of silk. The fly was then 
disconnected from the web, the spider 
making but little attempt to mend the 
gap. It was carried to the hub and 
eaten. While the feast was going on, 
a honey-bee (with sting extracted; we 
didn’t want to run any risks with 
Argiope!) was liberated in the cage. 
As soon as it touched the web, the 
spider was upon it, throwing out a 
band of silk in a sheet a quarter of 
an inch broad. (‘Drawing out’ would 
be more accurate, for the spinnerets 
cannot spurt out silk; silk is drawn 
out and given its band character by 
lightning-like movements of the comb- 
toothed hind feet.) With her hind 
legs Argiope turned the bee over and 
over twenty-five or twenty-six times, 
thus enswathing it with twenty-five or 
twenty-six wrappings of the silken 
sheet. 

“No sooner was the bee enswathed 
than a second bee was liberated in the 
cage and caught in the web. This was 
treated by the spider like bee No. 1. 

“Nov. 20, 8:15 A. M.: Argiope per- 
fectly still in center of hub, feeding on 
bee No. 2. The only thing that reveals 
the feeding is a slight moving of the 
bee’s body as the juices are sucked up. 
Remains of bee No. 1 dropped to the 
bottom of the cage. 

“Fed all day, 8:15 A. M. to 5 P. M., 
on bee No. 2. 

“At 2:30 P. M.: a box-elder bug, 
which is very ill-smelling, was thrown 
into the web. Argiope did nothing for 
three minutes, then went out on the 
web to it and wrapped, making five 
complete turns; then went away. 
Probably not hungry, as she has had 
two bees and a fly in three days. 


“Nov. 21, 8:15 A. M.:  box-elder 


bug finished during last night. Old 
web replaced by a new one with 
twenty-nine radii, eleven complete 


spirals and several partial spirals. The 
hub is formed of fine irregular web- 
bing about an inch and a half in diam- 
eter, without the viscid droplets that 
cover the spirals. An open space of 
about a half-inch intervenes between 
the hub and the beginning of the 


spirals. 


Is your subscription expiring? Earn your renewal with 3 new ones 


“4:30 P. M.: liberated a fly in the 
cage. Argiope pounced upon it and be- 
gan to eat immediately, not taking time 
or trouble to enswath it. 

“While the fly was being devoured, 
we liberated a strong-smelling box- 
elder bug in the cage. It flew into the 
web. Argiope, by a quick movement, 
turned on the hub toward the bug and 
stood in halting position for eight sec- 
onds, then approached the bug slowly, 
hesitated for a second or two, then 
wrapped it about with five wrappings, 
halted again, and finally finished with 
five more wrappings. The bug was 
then attached to the web where it had 
first touched, the spider passing back 
to the center and resuming her meal. 

“When the fly was finished, Argiope 
walked over to the bug, grasped it in 
her mandibles, walked up to the hub, 
turned herself about so that her head 
was downward, manipulated the bug 
with her fore and third pair of feet 
until it seemed to be in right position 
for her with reference to the hub of 
the web, and began to feed. 


“s P. M.: bee liberated in cage 
with sting not extracted. Argiope 
leaped instantaneously to the spot 


where it was caught, enswathed it 
with great rapidity thirty-seven times, 
then bit at it, and enswathed it five 
times more, making forty-two complete 
wrappings in all, then left it fastened 
in the web and resumed feeding upon 
the bug. All the time she was wrap- 
ping it, Argiope kept her body well 
clear of the bee’s body, the spinnerets 
being fully one-half an inch from the 
bee, making the broad band of issuing 
silk very noticeable. In biting it, 
which she seemed to do with marked 
caution, she of course had to bite 
through the silken covering. 

“A few minutes later a second bee, 
with sting, was liberated in the cage, 
caught in the web and rapidly pounced 
on by the spider. As before, she turned 
it over and over with great rapidity, 
using apparently all of her legs. She 
enswathed it fifty times, bit it, and 
then wrapped it with five more silken 
sheets, making fifty-five wrappings in 
all. Leaving it hung to the web, she 
went back to the bug. 

“Before Argiope had reached the 
bug, bee No. 3 was caught in the web 
at the exact spot where bee No. 2 
was hung up. In its efforts to. dis- 
entagle its feet, it shook the whole 
web violently. In spite of the violent 
vibration of the web, Argiope pursued 
her course to the bug at the hub of 
the web, adjusted herself with head 
downward, and resumed feeding. 

“Query: Did Argiope think the 
web-shaking due to futile struggles of 
the well-wrapped bee No. 2, and hence 
needing no attention? 


“Vibration of the web continued. 
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After several seconds had elapsed, 
Argiope seemed suddenly to realize 
that her efforts were called for out on 
the web, for she pounced down as 
rapidly as before and rolled and tum- 
bled both bees together, enswathing 
both in the same sheet of silk, never 
stopping until she had given them fifty- 
five wrappings. After biting twice, she 
wrapped them with five more turns, bit 
again, and wrapped again with seven 
more turns, making sixty-seven in all. 
Argiope then returned to her bug. 

“Query: Does Argiope distinguish 
bees from flies? 

“Further query: Does Argiope dis- 
tinguish bees with stings from bees 
with stings extracted? 

“Nov. 22, 9:45 A. M.: Argiope 
feeding at hub on bees Nos. 2 and 3 
introduced into cage yesterday after- 
noon. With her right second leg she 
holds taut a line connected with bee 
No. 1. 

“10:25 A. M.: packet dropped to 
the bottom of the cage, the juices of 
only one of the bees having been sucked 
out. The web is constructed at an 
angle so that anything dropped from 
the center falls free of it. 

“5 P. M.: began feeding again on 
bee No. 1. 

“Nov. 23, 9:30 A. M.: another bee 
released in cage, caught in web and 
enswathed approximately thirty turns 
by Argiope. 

“Nov. 25, 8:30 A. M.: the web has 
been destroyed during the night. 

“Nov. 26: <Argiope has made an en- 
tirely new web. 


“Nov. 30, 2 P. M.: gave Argiope 


a bee with sting. It was wrapped 
forty-seven times, but not so _ ex- 
peditiously as has been her wont. 


Later another bee was liberated in the 
cage, caught and wrapped about forty- 
five times. 

“Dec. 2, 11 A. M.: the body of a 
live bee was bathed in fluid from the 
freshly crushed body of a box-elder 
bug (very malodorous), and the bee 
liberated in Argiope’s cage, and soon 
caught in the web. The bee was not 
very lively and did not shake the web 
violently, but Argiope rushed to it 
without hesitation, wrapped it with 
twenty-five turns of silk and returned 
to the hub of the web. 

“Dec. 3: Argiope stayed all day in 
the upper part of the web, on founda- 
tion lines, with head downward. 

“Dec. 5: yesterday Argiope moved 
down to her normal place on the hub. 
‘Yoday she is on the hub, but in re- 
versed position (head up), with legs 
limp and bent. 

“Dec. 7: Argiope hanging by first 
and second right legs, from upper part 
of web; barely alive. 

“Dec. 8: Argiope dead.” 


Nore: This story is taken from the 


book, “Insect Stories,’ by Dr. Vernon 
Kellogg and is reprinted by permission 
of the publishers, D. Appleton and 
Company, New York. 








Address: 











Saint Clara Academy 
Sinsinawa, Wisconsin 
A Standard High School for Girls with Full Recognition by 
The North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 
Preparatory Department, Seventh and Eighth Grades 


Departments of Music, Fine Arts, Expr 
The Secretary, Saint Clara Academy, Sinsinawa, Wisconsin 





and C rcial 

















St. Katharine’s School 


Bolivar, Tenn. 

“That our daughters may be as 

the polished corners of the temple’ 
A high class school at a reasonable rate. 
In the foot hills of West Tennessee. 
Grammar and college preparatory. Al) 
extras. Athletics. Thirty-acre campus. 
Forest trees. Tuition $300.00. 
Miss Madison. 


The ANNA HEAD SCHOOL 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 


High School graduates admitted without 
examination to all colleges using accred- 
iting system. Stu’ents prenared for col- 
lege board examination. Post Graduate 
Department. Also Primary and Inter- 
mediate departments. Fall Term opens 
Sept. 10th. Address Miss Mary E. Wil- 
son, Frincipal, Box G, Berkeley, Calif. 


A Handcraft 


for Scouts 


Reedcraft furniture, although espe- 
cially desirable in summer because 
of its cool beauty and usefulness, 
has up to now been extremely high 
priced. But our new “Make It 
Yourself” method entirely eliminates 
the high cost element. You can pur- 
chase the material for low cost or 
you can obtain a package with ma- 
terial necessary to finish a basket, a 
mat or a tray. Written simple di- 
rections make it so easy that even a 
child could fashion it perfectly. 


Write now for 
“Pleasant Surprise.” 


Write to 











our pamphlet 


American Reedcraft Co. 
132 Beekman St- New York City 











Just the thing for your camp fire—page 24 





Miss Harker’s 
School 


Palo Alto, Calif. 
“The home of Stanford University” 


College Preparatory, Post-Graduate 
and Lower School courses. High 
scholastic standards. Accredited to 
first rank colleges in East and West. 


Especially strong departments of 
French, Music and Home Eco- 
nomics. 


Homelike, healthful outdoor life 
— tennis — basketball — hockey — 
swimming—horsekack riding—hik- 
ing—the year ‘round. 

Small classes. Resident pupils 
limited to 50. Project method used 
in Lower School. Separate building 
for girls 6-14 years old. 


Library of 2500 volumes. Mod- 
erate walk to Stanford University— 
1 hour from San Francisco. 


A school in the country for girls. 


23rd year opens Sept. 15, 1924 


Send for illustrated catalog. 


Catherine Harker, A. B. (Vassar) 
Sara D. Harker, Principals. 














MARGARET HALL 
Versailles, Kentucky 


“In the Heart of the Blue Grass’’ 
Episcopal School for Girls; 27th Year. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 

Write for Catalogue. 
Sara McDowe.t Garruer, A.B., Principal. 
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Showing Neptune's Daughter 


(Continued from page 10) 


is the signal for the life-boats to start. 
Each boat backs stern to the subject, 
who wears a cap matching those in her 
own boat. She is lifted over the stern 
and the boat races back to shore. Here 
the subjects are lifted owt and re- 
suscitation is begun. The race ends on 
the third pressure. After this, six of 
the life-savers swim out some distance 
and face the shore, treading water. 
Their partners swim to’ them, perform 
the correct approach to a drowning 


person, and carry them in, using cross 
chest carry. ‘They retire. 

Apuropite: Ah, ye are cheating 
Davy Jones! It is true then, that ye 
can swim for safety. Swimming for 
health have I seen and swimming for 
safety. Both of these are worthy aims 
for swimmers. What more can ye have 
in your program? 

A third camper emerges, answering. 

Tuirp Camper: Fair Aphrodite, 
campers like to compete with each 











nourishing meal. 








The High Cost 
of Bread 


The United States Senate has launched 
a protest against the high price of bread. 
“Nine cents is too much for a loaf of 
bread,” said one Senator. 
to white flour bread which does not con- 
tain the whole wheat. 


redded Wheat 


contains all the rich, body-building ma- 
terial of the whole wheat grain. 
get twelve of the little loaves of baked 
whole wheat for 12 cents. 
Biscuits with milk make a complete, 
Delicious with fruits. 


The Shredded Wheat Company 
Niagara Falls 





This referred 


You 


Two of these 


New York 























It’s a thrilling mystery story—our 


other in swimming, so we sometimes 
have Swimming as a Sport. 

ApuropitE: This is a third and 
popular form of swimming, which I 
have seen carried on these many years. 
Let me see how Camp — — swims 
for sport. 

The third camper calls for her peo- 
ple, and produces the following events 
as a short swimming meet: 


I. 50 feet free style race. 
2. 20 feet relay race. 
3. Diving contest, 3 entrants, 3 dives 
each. 
These swimmers then rejoin the 
audience. 
ApHropite: Yes, swimming as a 


sport shall be considered worthy of 
notice by the court of Neptune, the 
swimming for health and swimming for 
safety shall always come first. Surely 
there are no more objects in swim- 
ming? 

A fourth camper comes forth. 

FourtH Camper: Ah, Aphrodite, 
we have one more kind of swimming 
at this camp and a very popular kind. 
This is Swimming for Fun. 

ApHronite: Ah yes, swimming for 
fun has its place in a well-balanced 
program. How then, do ye swim for 
fun? 

The fourth camper calls her dozen 
girls, who are dressed in clown effects 
and grotesque bumpy padded muscles, 
etc., the girls having vied with each 
other in making up funny costumes in 
which they could swim. They swim 
to the diving float and perform stunt 
and freak dives, with much laughter 
and nonsense. This lasts several min- 
utes, when they are recalled from the 
water. 

Aruropitr: Yes, I can see that this 
would be fun for campers. I shall 
report to the court of Neptune that I 
have seen today Swimming for Health, 
Swimming for Safety, Swimming as a 
Sport, and Swimming for Fun in the 
waters of your lake. As I have been 
delegated with the power to signify the 
approval of the King of Waters, I 
hereby approve the uses to which Camp 
-— — is putting — — (name of your 
lake). This is henceforth to be one 
of the favorite spots in my aquatic 
playground and many times when ye 
are swimming, I shall be present with 
my court of mermaids, though ye will 
not see us. Farewell, Mortals, fare- 
well. 

Aphrodite swims sculling to float, 
where she dives beneath the surface 
and swims to the float behind the 
screen. Here she disrobes. The swim- 
mer who appeared originally enters 
water noiselessly, swims under water 
for a short space and appears before 
the audience. She then retires to the 





shore. 
Note: See page 31 for a notice of 
Lire Savinc. The new Swimmer 


Proficiency Badge booklet. 


new serial 
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In Brooklyn— 





Official hea d- 
quarters for Scout 
clothing and ac- 
cessories is in 
Brooklyn’s largest 
Store — where a 
special depart- 
ment awaits you. 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS wc 


BROOKLYN 














Girl Scouts, 


Listen! 


HEN in Scranton, re- 

member we are sole 
agents for Girl Scout equip- 
ment. We are serving Girl 
Scouts just as we have been 
serving your brother Boy 
Scouts for years and years. 


Samter Bros. Co. 


Scranton, Pa. 





Girl Scouts, 
Attention! 
WE want you to know that 


this store is official head- 
quarters for Washington, and 
when you come in for Scout Ap- 
parel or Equipment, you will 
find a royal welcome. 


The [echt Co. 


7th Street, at F Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 








The Way in Scoutyville 


Tying the Neckerchief 
D OES your camp tie its necktie in 

a “Horse’s tail”? ‘“Horse’s 
tail,” you say, “‘what’s that to do 
with neckties?” 

In the old, old days, ten years or so 
ago, when families drove klop-klop 
through the park in family carriages 
and when coachmen and grcoms pol- 
ished off the horses with as much 
tender care as is now given the paint 
of a new car, the horses’ tails were 
often tied in neat, blunt knobs strik- 
ingly like this style of wearing the 
neckerchief. 

So much for the name. And now 
to learn how to do it. The diagrams 
will help in learning this, another 
Girl Scout knot. 

To tie your neckerchief in a horse’s 
tail, spread the neckerchief flat; fold 


o——- 


wwf | | er - 2 


Fig. 1 
in two inch folds toward the center 
until it closes together like a sailor’s 
tie. (Fig. 1.) 

Then, with one end tie a plain knot 
about the other end (Fig. 2), making 

the “horse’s tail” to hang 

<  down in front and leaving 

from six to eight inch ends, 

—| 4 whose tips tie under the 

7 middy collar. (Fig. 3.) 

9) The heavy part of the tie 

is in the horse’s tail then 

and one doesn’t grow so 

hot under the collar! The pin is, of 
course, worn on the knob as usual. 

“What advantage has the horse’s 
tail?”’ you ask. 

First, it is cooler. The bulk of the 
necktie is in front, where it makes a 
braver showing of color, and not at 
the back of the neck, in a wad under 
the collar, where an extra quarter 
ounce seems to send your temperature 
upwards several degrees. 

And then it is neat and handy. 
Once tied it will stay tied 
until it needs to go to the 
wash. You just slip it orf 
over the head. Consequent- n\\ 
ly it stays cleaner and less a5 
mussed because it gets less A///| 
handling. Try it in your 
camp this summer. 


‘ 
Fig. 2 
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Fig. 3 


Patronize the equipment agent in your town 














Jordan Marsh 
Company 





Official Headquarters 


in 


Boston 


for Scout Apparel 


and Accessories 


A Special Section, devoted 
to Girl and Boy Scout 
Equipment is located on 
the Third Floor, Main 
Store. 




















Cincinnati 
Headquarters 
for Girl Scouts 


This big, bright, beauti- 
ful store is official head- 
quarters for the Girl 
Scouts in ‘Cincinnati. 
All your official require- 
ments very readily taken 
care of on the second 
floor of Cincinnati’s 
Greatest Sporting Goods 
Store 


The 


Bolles-Brendamour 


Co. 


130-135 E. Sixth St. 











wheeler Sebe 


Official Headquarters in 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 














Every Camp Director Should Own 


“Camping Out” 
A Manual of Organized Camping. 


Edited by L. H. Weit. 
Macmillan. 


On Sale at 


Girl Scout Headquarters 
| 189 Lexington Ave., New York City | 
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GIRLS! 
BIG STAMP BARGAIN 


ONLY TO APPLICANTS FOR 
STAMP ON APPROVAL 


We will send as premium forl 2 cents 
(regular price twenty-five cents) 1 set 
Airplane stamps, 10 blank approval 
sheets, 1 small stamp book, 1 stamp 
wallet, 1 perforation gauge, 250 hinges, 
1 triangle stamp, Packet of stamps from 
Abyssinia, Africa, Nyassa, Georgia, Tur- 
key, etc., ete., and price list. 


PIKES PEAK STAMP CO. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 





F R E E—Two Sets of Nyassa 
Als 
20 Different British Colonies 


Barbadas and Jamaica pictorials and a 
packet of hinges all for a request for my 
1, 2 and 3c net sheets, also at 50% Disct. 
None better. 
CHAS. T. EGNER 
4821 FRANKFORD AVENUE 
Frankford, Phila., Pa. 





GIRLS! For 10c you will receive a 
19th and 20th Century Packet of stamps 
from South America, Asia, Africa, and 
British Colonies. This packet contains 
12h stamps and catalogues several dol- 
lars. It’s yours if you ask for approvals. 


RELIANCE STAMP CO. 
E. C. EATON, Prop. 
Mass. 


Auburndale, 66 





200 Mixed Foreign Stamps...... ee 
560 U. 8. ench Gifferent.......ccccces .10¢ 
100 each different, Foreign only......15¢ 
00 ” = m we eeeous 30c 
00 id “ cr ir $1 00 


We make up our own packets, so you 
can rely on them being good. 


HELEN STAMP CO. 
Villa Park Illinois 





GIRL COLLECTORS 


Have a novelty page in your album. 
I will. give, FREE, 10 all different 
stamps “‘all in blocks of four’ to ap- 
plicants for my net priced approval 
20o0ks by countries. 


GRAVES MORGAN 
P. O. Box 572 Detroit, Mich. 





Stamp Collecting Is a Fellowship! 
Buy Fellowship Sets and Packets! 


Special and Limited Offers: 


10 diff. Nyassa Pictorials, cat. 69c............. 29 
21 diff. Foreign (Pkt. made in Calif.)........ -23 
100 diff. U. S. Precancels, high value.:........ 40 
5 Russia, Nos. 230-233, 237, cat. 7lc.......... 23 
4 Russia, Nos. 238-241, cat. new $1.10....... -19 
7 Russia, new gold money series.............. 22 
50 diff. Russia, cat. several dollars............ 1.50 
4 Russia, Lenin memorial issue......... oo ofS 


2 Far Eastern Rep., 40-41, cat. 30c. 
7? Far Eastern Rep. 49-52, 54-56, cat. 
Slightly used 1924 Scott Stamp Catalog 
Album for over 3000 stamps, postpaid 
Try Us For Friendly Service! 
FELLOWSHIP STAMP AGENCY 
Mountain View, Calif. 


VENEZUELA 


No. 47-53 complete 50c per set. 
Set Crete War Stamps free with my 
approvals from Ic up at 50% dis. 
Ref. required. 

S. W. BURGESS 
3025 Howell Street, Wissinoming 








Philadelphia, Pa. 


Golden Eaglets 
Awarded Since December 1923 


Marion Hardy, Troop 5, Rochester, N. Y. 
Sara Jewell, ‘Troop 13, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Evelyn Conrow, ‘troop 1, Endicott, N. Y. 

Irene Soules, Troop 7, Binghamton, 
ie Ue 

Esther Waters, Troop 14, Albany, N. Y. 

Louise Trask, Troop 11, Aloany, N. Y. 


Ruth Smither, Troop 26, Buffaio, N. Y. 
Jane King, Troop 11, Aibany, N. Y. 
Ida Venner, Troop 14, Aluany, N. Y. 


Lt. Fearl Knapp, Troop i, binghamton, 

Muriel H. Clark, Troop 2, Somerville, 
Mass. 

Lillian A. Lindsay, Troop 8, Dorchester, 
Mass. 

Marjorie B. Scoboria, Troop 1, Chelms- 
ford, Mass. 

Olive Grabill, Troop 11, Boston, Mass. 


Ruth Cass, ‘Troop 1, Johnson City, Fa. 

Miriam Stultz, Troop 1, Moundsviile, 

V. Va. 

Alma Bonar, Troop 3, Moundsville, W.Va. 

Patricia Kane, Troop 1, Ttacoma, Wasn. 

Helen Van Ess, Troop 1, Giens Falls, 
 - A 

Helen Jacoby, Troop 1, Schuylkill Haven, 
Pa, 

Hilda Phelps, Troop 1, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

May Hasbrouck, ‘Troop 1, Poughkeepsie, 
\ 

Tacoma, Wash. 

Sea Clitf, 


Janet Watson, Troop 2, 
Catherine Bryant, ‘Troop 1, 
1 Y 


Lauris Baldwin, Troop 23, Chicago, Ill. 
Lorena Shaffer, Troop 1, Aloany, N. Y 
Edna Durst, Troop 11, lowa City, la. 
Mary Ballard, Troop 3, Greenfieid, Mass. 
Nellie L. Miller, Troop 3, Chicopee, Mass. 
Marjorie Willis, Troop 1, Allston, Mass. 
Grace Hardy, Troop 1, Allston, Mass. 
Catherine Cheadle, Troop 1, Duluth, 
Minn. 
a Wardley, 


Troop 1, Wheaton, 


Mary “Moskini, Troop 1, Lahaina, Maui, 
7. 3. 
Anna Fintado, Troop 1, Lahaina, Maui, 


Elizabeth Buchanan, Troop 3, Lahaina, 
Maui, T. H. 
Claire Higgins, Troop 3, Jersey City, 


Mrs. Ledyard Cogswell, Troop 1, Albany, 


Mildred Khase, Troop 5, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mildred M. Tattye, Troop 1, Waltham, 
Mass. 
Alice Phelps, Troop 5, Newton, Mass. 
Pearl Neal, Troop 4, Waltham, Mass. 
Fllen Young, Troop 1, Milton, Mass. 
Arvilla Coulson, Troop 11, Albany, N. Y. 
Thelma Batson, Troop 1, Wilmington, 
N 


Leah Swartz, Troop 4, Toledo, Ohio. 
Laura Harroun, Troop 7, Toledo, Ohio. 
Miriam Brown, Troop 26, Toledo, Ohio. 
Beatrice Watson, Troop 1, Tampa, Fla. 
Elizabeth Wilson, Troop 1, Tampa, Fla. 
Frona Williams, Troop 1, Tampa, Fla. 
Florence Bagley, Troop 6, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Florence Foyer, Troop 12, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Betty Smither, Troop 26, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Alice Abbott, Troop 6, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Molly Dafforth, Troop 6, Buffalo, N. Y. 
eo Wasmer, Troop 25, Buffalo, 
Evelyn Fisher, Troop 12, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Jessie Hauenstein, Troop 12, Buffalo, 
me. ee 
Mary Jane Morris, Troop 19, Columbus, O. 
Mary Esther Deihl, Tréop 38, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 
Carolyn Trott, Troop 1, West New York, 
N 


Ruth Burrage, Troop 1, Reading, Mass. 

Gertrude Greene, Troop 2, Manhattan. 

Hannah Gerber, Senior Troop 1, Manhat- 
tan. 

Capt. Helen Nesslage, West 
Hoboken, N. J. 

Elsie Pearson, Troop 8, East Orange, 


Troop 2, 


Doris Mode, Troop 1, Wheaton, IIl. 


Write Wilbur Cannon 


If you would care to have any questions 
answered in regard to stamp collecting, 
write to WILBUR F. CANNON, 1413 Carey 
Ave., Davenport, Iowa. A booklet, “How 
to Collect Stamps,” will be sent to Girl 
Scouts who request it. There is no charge 
for these services, but postage for reply 
should be enclosed. 


Our summer offer - 5 months for 50c. 


IRELAND 


These stamps are going ‘o prove quite scarce, as 
they were issued in limi:ed quantities. The fol- 
lowing collections are = offers: 


Two different, scarce {ris soeseoeeden 
Six different, scarcer Irish...............15€ 
Ten different, rare Irish..... pam annie dane 


GERMANY 


The new million and billion values are out! 
The following are all unused: 
One, two, four, five, ten, twenty, fifty and 
one hundred MILLION mark value, ea. 10¢ 
Five hundred million and one billion mark 
value each 15¢ 
Or, the ten different stamps for..... sees See 


COLLECTIONS 


All the following come from every part of the 
world, and each stamp is “worth while’: 

50 different...... 10c 200 different...... 20c 
300 different...... 35c 500 different...... 50c 
1000 all different, catalog value $20—$25, $1.75 
Larger packets, up to 20,000 assembled to order. 





Every stamp we sell is guaranteed genuine, 
and the prices quoted are postpaid. 

_With every order we will include withuut ad 
ditional charge a coupon good for $1 worth of 
stamps, free, and our wholesale price-list. 


WILBUR F. CANNON AND CO. 
1413 Carey Ave., Davenport, 5, lowa 





Books Bristling with Bargains 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE 

No. 33, cat. 75c, 32¢ net 
Approvals by Countries—Net 
based upon cost, not catalogue. 


DAVID F. DENNEHY 
108-12 85th Avenue 


RICHMOND HILL, N. Y. 


Prices 





ONE CENT EACH 


Our specialty, approvals at one cent 
each for all collectors. Try them once, 
you will come again. 100 different for- 
eign postage stamps each from a different 
country free to all who answer this ad. 

WRITE NOW TO 
THE UNION STAMP CO. 
P. O. Box 217 Hoboken, N. J. 





I AM NOT A DEALER 


Sut a collector who has accumulated several hun- 
dred thousand duplicates during 30 years of collect- 
ing. I haven't time to remove paper and hinges, 
remount and price any but the rare ones. Hence I 
have made up packets at 25c each, 9 for $2, and 25 
for $5. Catalog value from 5 to 10 times the price, 
No two alike in a packet, Satisfaction guaranteed. 


B. A. OPPENHEIMER 


Member Am. Philatelic Ass’n. 
289 Main Street Springfield, Mass. 


FREE! 
10 U. S. Revenue Stamps 


to all approval applicants sending 2c 
return postage. 


WW. W. &ERTTZ 
1421 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“MILLIONS AND BILLIONS” 


You get them in my Wonder Packet of 
70 different Germany, including numer- 
ous surcharges, mostly hard-to-get ae 








COP GO kc ccvcsscouevescusecssese eevee 

25 different Nicaragua, fine lot....... 15¢ 

25 different Uruguay, fine lot......... 25¢ 
H. CHITRARO 


500 W. 123rd St., New York City 





ANCHER’S $$$ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 
Fine triangle stamp; set German stamps with (pre- 
war) value of forty million dollars (interesting!) ; 
perforation gauge and mme. scale; small album; 2 
approval sheets; 1 air-mai] set; scarce stamp from 
smallest republic on earth; 1 newspaper set; packet 
good stamps from .Travancore, Johore, Dutch Indies, 
etc., etc.—entire outfit for 12c to approval applicants! 
Extra premium this month only: : 

Nice pocket stock book, val. 25c, with every order 


ANCHER STAMP CO. 
9a Monticelle Avenue Jersey City, MW. 3 
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1000 U. S. and Foreign 
Stamps ....... 25c 
250 Foreign Stamps . 10c 
50 Alldifferent Scan- 
dinavia .. 10c 
40 Alldifferent Japan 10c 
35 All different Rou- “ 
c 


a eee 
The Japan are in original rice 
paper printed packet. 
With each of the dime packets 
a free photo from Norway, or an- 
other of 12-inch guns in action. 
State which. 


PHIL. LUNDSTED 


Cape Cottage Maine 





100 DIFFERENT 


Austria - - - - - - 10c 
Bulgaria - - - - - $1.00 
Danzig- - - - - - - 90c 
Hungary - - - - - - I5e 
Poland - - - - - - 25c 
British Colonies - - - 30c 
French Colonies - - - 30c 
Portugese Colonies - - 40c 


NO PREMIUMS 


but 
FULL SATISFACTION 


Kindly ask for my APPROVALS 
arranged by COUNTRIES. 


They will please you. 
HERMAN JOERG 


1027 Flushing Avenue 
Brooklyn, N 





Greece, 50 beautiful stamps, ca- 


talogued over $1.90........ $ .25 
French Colonials, mostly oblong 

pictorials, 100 ...........- .40 
Portuguese Colonials, all issues 

and Colonies, 100 ........- 


Prices of larger packets of any of the 
above sent on request. 


FRENCH AMERICAN 
STAMP COMPANY 


322 Eighty-FirstSt., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





A GIRL SCOUT 
SEES AND HEARS 


Lend Us Your Eyes and Ears 
and We Will Improve Them 


THE GUIDE TO NATURE 
Subscription $1.50 per year 
Sample Copy 15 Cents 
EDWARD F. BIGELOW, Editor 
ArcAdiA 
CONNECTICUT 


SOUND BEACH 








Gloria, the Rambler 


(Continued from page 15) 


and meadows. Her sisters, White and 
Yellow Fringed Orchis are equally 
lovely and need our care. 

The Fringed Gentian wears a radi- 
ant gown of violet-blue, cut into four 
fringed petals, which she opens to the 
sunlight only. She dwells in damp, 
sunny meadows. 

The Pitcher Plant is another resident 
of the swamp and a most interesting 
member of the plant family. She is 
green with reddish purple veining. Her 
leaves are pitcher-like in shape and hold 
water. ‘They are lined with fine, down- 
ward pointing bristles, which enable 
her to trap insects that drown in the 
water and provide food for her sus- 
tenance. Isn’t she ingenious? Her 
nodding flowers tower above her 
pitcher leaves, on single stems. 

The Cardinal flower is a blazing 
beauty arrayed in deep red, which is 
often reflected in the water mirrors, 
beside which she loves to dwell. She 
belongs to the Lobelia family, and hum- 
ming birds are attracted by ker flaming 
colors. 

When the scarlet cardinal tells 

Her dreams to the dragon fly 

And the lazy breeze 

Makes a nest in the trees 
And murmurs a lullaby, 
“Tt is July.” 


The Snow plant grows high up in } 


the Sierra Mountains, sometimes at an 
altitude of 9,000 feet. She likes the 
company of a dozen or more plants 
near her. Her blossom is red, carmine 
or rose, and she pushes her way 
through the blanket of pine needles, 
just as soon as the snow has melted. 
Her peculiar beauty is much admired, 
and it is said that when the sunshine 
strikes the flowers, which are trans- 
lucent in texture, they glow with won- 


derful brilliance, as though lighted 
from within. 
The Phantom Orchis is another 


translucent, peculiarly beautiful resi- 
dent of our western forests. She grows 
near the foot of Mt. Shasta, to a height 
of one or two feet, and her stem, 
leaves and flowers are all waxy white, 
giving her an unnatural appearance in 
the dense forests — like a shimmering 
ghost among the dark trees. 

Today, Gloria’s dream is coming 
true for there are countless Girl Scouts 
who are protecting these lovely wild 
flowers. And there are many who are 
already winning the Flower Finder 
Badge according to the new plans which 
Mrs. Bertha Chapman Cady described 
in the July issue of THe AMERICA. 
Girt. If you or your Captain did not 
read what Mrs. Cady told us all then 
write to the National Supply Depart- 
ment for the Plan for the Regular Girl 
Scout Nature W ork, prepared by Mrs. 
Bertha Chapman Cady. Price 15 cents. 
Then read the announcement of the 
Bird, Tree and Flower Finder re- 
quirements on page 30. 


Our Get-Acquainted Offer—5 months for 50c. 


Now it 














When 3-in-One ( — 


oil reaches the point 

of friction in a sewing machine bear- 
ing, friction dies immediately. Instead 
of groaning and hanging back, needle 
and shuttle take wings and fly like the 


wind. The tread runs free an 
sewing becomes a joy. 


~ e 
3-in-One oil 
is the greatest oil in the world for sewi 
machines and all fine mechanisms—try it an 
see. Sold in drug, grocery, hardware and 
eneral stores. 


easy and 


1 oz., 10c; 3 oz., 25c; 8 oz., 
}4 pt.)50c. Alsoin Handy Oil Cans, 334 oz. 
2c. If not with your dealer, we will send 
one of these cans by parcel post full of 
3-in-One oil for 30c. 


FREE A generous sample 
ae and the 3-in-One 
Dictionary by mail. 


Hy 
{ THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
Broadway New York 


GIRLS! 


Send Us Your Next Kodak Film 


For 25 cents we will develop any size 
roll film and make six beautiful prints. 


Work Ready Next Day 
All mail orders receive prompt attention 


Your Little Film Will Make a Wonder- 
ful ENLARGEMENT—We make them 


at 25 cents 


S. DIAMOND 
1414 Bryant Ave. New York 











ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 


STOVINK . 
THE RED STOVE REMEDY 


Manufacturers 
JOHNSON’S LABORATORY, INC, 
Worcester, Mass. 





Per 100 Stamping names 
Make$19 on Key checks. Send 26c¢ 
for sample and instructions to G. S. KEY- 
TAG CO., Cohoes, N. Y 
HEIMSITITCHING and Piloting at- 


tachment works on any machine—$2, with 
instructions. A. SCOTT, Cohoes, N. Y 


I made it with smal 
$50 a Week Mail Order Business. 
Booklet for stamp tells how. Sample and 


Plan 25c. 2 Mail order articles 
ALGS SCOTT, Cohoes, N. Y 
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Size Price 
ee See 10-18 $3.50 
38-42 4.00 
Short Coat Suit......... 10-18 4.50 
38-42 5.00 
a nn wee 10-42 2.00 
DE -a.cenecansees 10-42 92.25 
OE oe Awicieneine dane 10-42 2.50 

Norfolk Suits—Officer’s: 
Khaki, light weight. 34-42 7.00 
Khaki, heavy weight 34-42 $15.00 
Te rere 34-42 37.50 

x Attendance Stars 

MEE gicaiar a assad cise aoa $0.20 
OS Ree 15 
x First Class Badge.......... 25 
RPIOwer Crete onc ccccsscces 15 
TN ET EERE $0.25 
MED. cacceniwsacdxaee 75 
x*Community Service ...... 25 
x*®Golden Eaglet ........... 1.50 
RE Oe $0.15 
x Corporal Chevron ......... -10 
America, the Beautiful....... $0.05 
Aire You There. ccc cccccvccce -Io 
IIE. Knicarasscacesaasiowes «10 


Everybody Ought to be a Scout 15 
First National Training School 25 
60 


Girl Guide 
Girl Scouts Are True 


Size 

2x3 ft. 
3x5 ft. 
4x6 ft. 
3x5 ft. 


Size 
2x3 ft. 
2x4 ft. 
3x5 ft. 
4x6 ft. 


Lee Ape -I5 
American Flags 
Material Price 
Bere $2.70 
RRR are 3.50 
BT RE rr rr 4.50 
We EE Sasccekwec 4.50 
(x) Troop Flags 
Material Price Lettering 
Wool. .$2.50 _ roc per letter 
Wool.. 4.00 5c“ “ 
wee... $50 sce* ® 
Wool.. 800 200 “* ** 
NOTE: 





Standard Price List 


for Girl Scout Equipment 


Effective July 1, 1924 
Uniforms 
4 Size Price 
Hats, Officer’s .......- 744-8 3.75 
ee OS are 64%4-8 ~=—:1.50 
Canvas Leggins, Pair........ 1.00 
WEED BO oviccscenciesss 28-38 -60 
40-4275 
Leather for officers.. 28-38 2.50 
Middy—Official khaki. 10-40 1.75 
Neckerchiefs, each ........... 40 
Colors: Green, purple, dark 
blue, light blue, khaki, pale 
yellow, cardinal, black, and 
yellow. 
Badges 
x* Life Saving Crosses 
ME Sct cence saeuaris $1.75 
ee Er Pe ee et 1.50 
B°Miedal GF Merit. «..66iccvces 1.00 
x Proficiency Badges ......... 15 
Pins 
x Lapels—G. S.—Bronze...... $0.50 
x Tenderfoot Pins 
10K Gold (safety catch).... 3.00 
Insignia 
x Ex-Patrol Leader’s Chevron. $0.20 
x Hat Insignia (for Captain’s 
FR ee Ce ea ee -50 
Songs 
Girl Scout Songs 
POO DRONE cisicvessccess $0.10 
ee er -30 
Girl Scout Song Sheet........ 04 
Lets @f 10 OF MOTE... 20000 03 
IIE atc rratahc wien cuickissa hears +15 
SU I op cain ania nak ace 84s 20 


Flags 
(x) Troop Flags (continued) 


Price 
NE 55 ona naam panded $1.25 
Includes: 
1 pr. Morse Code Flags Jointed 
6-ft. Staff 
1 pr. Semaphore Flags, 
web carrying case 
Single Morse Code Flag-staff, not 


Heavy 


DME wiictaieang ce skndweesies .60 
Semaphore Flags (extra), per 
ME sake secs saw etseeunacs 75 





Size Price 
er ee ere $2.00 
Puttees, Women’s sizes....... 3.00 
I RES Sa iiia nese anaes 2.00 
Sweater—Slip-over type 10-14 6.50 
16-22 7.00 
PUNE o.ccisevasace 10-14 7.50 
16-22 8.00 
Waterproof Coats, sizes 10-20 7.50 
sizes 40-42 9.00 
Waterproof Capes, sizes 10-20 7.50 
SiZ€$ 40-42 9.00 
x Second Class Baige........ $0.15 
x* Thanks Badge 
Heavy gold plate with bar.. 3.00 
ee eee 75 
De FOG nck ssciecevcces 75 
Gold Filled (safety catch).. $0.75 
we ee 15 
Old style plain pin......... 08 
x Lapels—G. S., for Scouts.... $0.20 
x Patrol Leader’s Chevron.... 15 
Oh, Beautiful Country........ 05 
On the Trail: 
ee $0.60 
OS ere 05 
Lots of 10 or more........ 02 
NE nik cccceecasaskeenons -10 
ere 25 


Be Prepared. Girl Guide Song 35 


(x) Troop Pennants 
Price 


Lettered with any Troop No.. $1.50 


Staffs 
1in,x7ft. Jointed with Spiral 
G. S. Emblem.... $6.50 


1in.x 7 ft. Jointed with Eagle. 4.90 
1in.x7 ft. Jointed with Spear. 3.40 
G. S. Emblem—separate....... 3.60 
Eagle Emblem—separate...... 2.50 
Spear Emblem—separate...... 1.50 
a Re eee rere 2.50 


Two weeks are required to letter troop flags. 


SPECIAL NOTE—These prices are subject to change without notice. 


* Sold only on Approval of the Committee on Standards and Awards. 
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Standard Price List Continued 


Literature 

F Price Price 
Brownie MME canes cua acheebens aaeakie males ie eee See oe, BN ys kiiiceicin css caksces $o.15 
NED WINNER: coco os xs uso ndandehbscoeanes x ee er OE NL 66 oxo kanes scsndadn acne -10 
EE DER cccneececinnewisiedieRacebausaee .75 Post Cards— 
I 5s vc sacdedaseneudinnians 25 Set of six (Silhouette) .........+sseeeeeeeees 10 
Comet Out. &. FE. Weer nooo oviivaveccsacacvece 2.00 ON EE IO AL eet SR PE Pe 1.00 
ER ee ere ep nee 75 Single cards .......0..00ceeeeeesereseceenees 02 
Captain’s Field Notebook .................c0-c00s 1.25 Set of four (Colored) (Fall, Winter, Spring, 
First Aid Book— Summer. Seis cannot be broken).......... .20 

SE MED 6.6306 0s odauiusaeaecienedes so Posters— 

I i ae i a 25 Girl Scout poster (large) .....eeeeeeeeeeeees 20 
Girl Guide Book of Games..................000. -50 Girl Scout poster (small) ......0.0.seseeeees -10 
Health Record Books, each...........cccececcucee .10 Set of 7 Child Welfare Posters ........+++4++ 6.85 

SISSIES RIE i iro ee nen 1.00 Single copies, each.........cececeseeeseeenee 1.00 
Handbook, Cloth Board Cover.............2.eeee- 1.00 Producing Amateur Entertainments, Helen Ferris.. 2.50 

Phare Ce Be ong ok oo hn & ckticennenese 75 NE MN vow 64 6n0nand50sseeecenssaavanen< 15 

ee te SEO... so wiksessndoosacsaunes 75 I SIO MIND niyo odasneenadaxadeussan -10 
Home Service Booklet, each...............ceceees .1o Scout Laws 

OE SO LOL me ee 1.00 Poster SiZ€ .....0eeeeeeee cece cececeseneeees +50 
* Introductory Training Course... ..............- 15 TR eid icin ac aue asks esata nenneras ag 
ae I. cas ceded anism eine o indice wx LI eee aay dhe sedin aes anes 05 
NS ET TE an: eee 05 A I a ck cing hc 4andecdadecesanemeqaen 1.50 
Wie ee IN ics scien emeweeusabbiakece "75 Troop Management Course ........--+++++++++e++ 75 
Se I Ss do pcactepenekuwmads-aa -50 a Sh ae See ee os 

Spirit of Girlhood, by Florence Howard. Fadiaideat Mecard 
DE TE NE ik caconstniauacenaw edd 8S ood ual SE ROots reek epesnesesieee 03 
coset thesidin for Girl Guides Peehl Hott BOOd GGG ccs siccccsccescneses .O1 
ees ae Pe Neen ePRLee: RETR S ese aS MTS TINE in node sncacccsscaces 03 
* Punched for Field Notebook ln EO 4 bn ansaccacacsvasavesees 03 

‘Miscellaneous Equipment 

A NE OI i666 ks: ed arn daawasies eons ek! rrr errr rrr ry rite $3.25 
Se OL, cnc dt icncuceeunerdeeuee anne nee 05 “ CORD snncccdueneceencessceaesecsecese 4.50 
Blankets—4-pound Grey ..........+.++0se0eeeees 6.00 Rings, Silwer, § 10 9......cccccccccccccccccceces 1.50 
Bugle .......... ese eederecsesorsvecsoceseeceses 3.50 Sy Re cnn eadaneanbvabhanes 4.00 
Braid—'4-inch wide, yard...........cecceeceeeees 10 op he Ot a 5 
SS eee rene Te 25 7“ 4 ft. by % in. ..... Sip aaipslaaeetetapiak = 
10s—6 1 to set—dowen Ssets.......cccceceecees 2.75 <2 ley Ager eiesy ang ee oe = 
in RN oe Nin hb oe cared ands ckawaceescn 2.25 wide, 15 ft., ring for belt... .....+seeeseeeees - 
ND icon ca. wd cannbamedinmwuns 2.75 Serge, O. D., 54 in. wide, per yard........+.++005 4-75 

BR. ceaninatshsatapnaees saad dbdhedok cides 1.60 Sewing Kit, Tim Case ......ccccccccccccccvcccccs 25 
I ian bs wns auaendanee Cas eeun 1.00 NE CD on kce oasbesketcavisseseeess -50 

ONE 55st on tnwesk eee sesaeaanaan IF * i I Fev cccivadetckcsncencyvenemrenee .50 
— . ; Scout Stickers, per GOZEM........0.cccpscccscccses 05 

NIE itis, s0'at asd a Ahan win DRE 1.00 | F r : 

I dN ein kid wade dodiiicl bial Peer 75 Stockings, Cotton, sizes 8-12 ......cccccccsveceee -50 
Pivat Aid Tt Wie Pemthh. 2 oi. cncsccccccvesccecee B06 Sum Watch ..ccccccccccccosscvesecsccssevcceess 1.25 

Iodine Antiseptic Pen, Xt7.......ccccecseess e Tiet Be 6 PP and cdiwcs cciesecescsecsenssn 05 
ee Ee a 7 <0 guatemala alaalala nial ainatlinacoa OP ieee RE Oe as nscnsvnnesccsucsscnces 15 

RORUGMD. CMG GIDE o 10 seer res sccseecceccoess 3-35 Per GE BROOE inoci cca cccsdvccsceonaseses 1.20 

ME ova Nephew ds bandncen csadsnnniec%es 1.65 ae a 
Handkerchiefs—Scout emblem: x Uniform Make-Up Sets— 

Nia ceteens sebweeeendedhenibaenesa .40 Long Coat Uniform ......-csceseseeeeeevees 65 
DEN, cc keene ta nehad knadanencenees th 25 1 Long Coat Pattern 
I IRE ond cca cisaedkeisndansnasaisunce 2.75 1 Pair Lapels Give pattern 

EERIE BE TEES Ben ane eee 1.50 « Spool of Thread size 

Shoulder Protection Straps, per pair.......... 25 1 Set of Buttons 
x Khaki, Official Scout, 36 in. wide.........+..+: 35 a Fe I ib. cnn ease cacdeincsences 80 

Heavy, for Officers, 28 in. wide..........++. : 1 Short Coat Pattern 
RO eee een eaa cw anghensien nik eantin 1.50 1 Skirt Pattern a 

Ti Mls didebnerbandbisehaeandinestoanteenen 1.00 1 Pair Lapels Give pattern 
Mess Kit, No. 1 Aluminum, 6 pieces........-..+.. 3.50 1 Spool of Thread tne 
DERECOE— TONED oon cccesescescecacesecesas 25 1 Set of Buttons 
x Patterns— No make-up sets for middies and bloomers 

Coat, Skirt or Bloomers, 10-42 .......00000e0: d00: "TRE ova niderkh cae. ch eta enecasen anne eeeen .20 

Wartele Beth, GHAR. 666 ccs cccseccennecesenses M6 TREE TWO, Be 6c cccicccacccsesccsvecs 4.50 


Important Instructions for Ordering Equipment 
Scout equipment can be sold only upon written approval of a registered Captain. 


Cash must accompany all orders. 
Girl Scouts,. Inc. 
Girl Scout buttons, 
quarters. 


All checks, drafts, or money orders should be made payable to the order of 


patterns and coat lapels are sold only when official khaki is purchased from National Head- 


Authorized department stores cannot sell any of the items marked with an x. 


Hats are not returnable. See order blank for size. 


Mail all Orders to 
Girl Scout National Supply Department 


189 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
































AS Editor’s 
Trail, in the 
summer time, is the 
most winding imag- 
inable! It takes the 
Editor to summer 
camps, to camp-fires, 
to meetings of the 
Court of Honor. 
Then, whisk, it whisks her to next fall 
and many Scouting plans we all have for 
next September and October. 


> 





And here on our desk is a sketch for 
our December cover! Can you imagine 
it! Which reminds us to tell you that 
the Christmas picture you took of your 
own troop last year may be just the one 
the Editor is looking for to put upon 
December picture pages. We very much 
need pictures of our last year’s Christ- 
mas hike. Will you not hunt them up 
and mail them to THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
this week? Besides helping THe AMEr- 
ICAN GIRL, this is an opportunity to tell 
Girl Scouts everywhere about your troop. 

Yes, our trail leads us to camp-fires, 
this month. And especially to the camp- 
fires where our AMERICAN GIRL stunt on 
page 24 is going to be produced. We 
must tell you about that stunt. It was 
first given at Camp Andrée, for the Girl 
Scout Captains and Local Directors meet- 
ing there. “If they laugh and seem to 
enjoy it, we'll put in in THE AMERICAN 
Girt and send it to all the Girl Scout 
camps,” the Editor told the Business 
Manager. 


<> 


You can imagine how we 
held our breath, waiting to 
see whether those Andrée 
campers would laugh and 
enjoy it. Well, they did! 
And we know that our 
stunt will be given around 
many camp-fires, this sum- 
mer, because every camp 
director at Andrée has al- 
ready told us she is going to give it at 
her camp! 

But it is also a good stunt for a troop 
meeting. So that those of you who do 
not go to camp need not feel “out of it.” 
Just give the stunt, right where you are, 
at home! 


<> 
Tell every Girl Scout friend of yours 
who does not take the magazine that 


she may subscribe for our Get-Acquainted 
offer, 5 months for 50 cents. 


<> 


We have made this special offer he- 
cause we know that fifty cents is far 









more easily gotten together in the sum- 
mer than a dollar and a half. Besides, 
the girls who subscribe now will wish 


to renew just at Christmas time. And 
they may ask their mother for THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, then. 

<> 


Our summer trail takes us to Court of 
Honor, too, where girls themselves are 
deciding upon matters of importance to 
their own camp. One Court of Honor 
which remains most clearly in our mem- 
ory is one in which the girls were dis- 
cussing just which girls most deserved 
the Camp Letter. 


<> 


“Do you know,” one of the girls said, 
“T think we're considering girls who are 
all alike. You know what I mean, the 
jolly, lively kind of girls. I s’pose we do 
naturally think of them first. But I 
think some of the quiet girls here are 
just as good campers and mean as much 
to the camp, too.” 


> 
“Yes,” said another member of the 
Court of Honor, “There's Jane. She’s 


quiet but I think she’s an awfully good 
camper.” 

“Let’s not decide today,” suggested an- 
other girl. “Let’s look around and watch 
all the girls, the quiet ones, too.” 

So they looked around them again and 
watched all the girls, not only those who 
seemed to stand out among all the 
campers. 

When the Court of Honor met again, 
the girls had come to the conclusion that 
there were two of the more 
shy, retiring kind who did 
deserve the camp letter. 

<> 


Our trail fakes us to our 
Camera Contest, too. And 
we are wondering whether 
some of our girls who en- 
joy taking pictures and who 
take such lovely ones are not making a 
picture-poetry diary. Do you like to 
keep the poems you find in magazines and 
newspapers, which appeal to you? We 
do. Ours is a queer looking notebook, 
but a most precious possession. 


¢ 7 Wd 


<> 


Not long ago, we saw one of a friend 
who, too, enjoys taking pictures. “When- 
ever I have a picture I especially like,” 
she explained, “I look in my poetry clip- 
pings and find a poem that seems to fit 
the picture. Then I put the two on the 
same page of this book.” 


<> 
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Along the Editor’s Trail 


And there, on one page, was a picture 
of a woodland glade. “I spent a whole 
afternoon there under the trees,” said 
my friend, “dreaming and looking and 
listening. Then when I came home, this 
poem by Alfred Nyoes seemed to say 
just what I, myself, had been imagining. 
Here is the poem for you. As we our- 
selves read it, we thought of The Ad- 
‘ventures of Maya the Bee, a book about 
which we have told you on page 32. 


And of Argiope, of the Silver Shield, 
Vernon Kellogg’s story on page 7- And 
of Dorothy Dean’s “Gloria.” 
And of Rusty, too. 
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I Wonder if You've 
ever Dreamed =H 
By ALFRED NOYES 


I wonder if you’ve ever dreamed, 
In summer’s noonday sleep, 
Of what the thyme and heather seemed 
To lady birds that creep 
Like little shimmering gems 
Between the tiny twisted stems 
Of fairy forests deep; 
And what it looks like as they pass — 
Through jungles of the golden grass. 


If you could suddenly become 
As small a thing as they... 
Oh, then, as through the mighty shades 
Of wild thyme woods and violet glades 
You groped your forest way, 
How fraught each fragrant bough would 
be 
With dark o’er hanging mystery. 


How high the forest aisles would loom, 
What wondrous wings would beat 
Through gloamings loaded with perfume 

In many a rich retreat, 
While trees like purple censers bowed 
And swung beneath a swooning cloud 
Mysteriously sweet. 





These wise’ owls say: “Every girl who 
hasn’t yet subscribed for THE AMERICAN 
GirkL would better take that 50 cents for 5 
months ‘Get-Acquainted’ offer immediate- 
ly. See page 2.” 




































A collar that gent! 
hugs the neck and 
conforms neatly to 
the slope of the 
neck into the shoul- 
ders. 
Sleeve length that 
covers the wrist of 
the long armed 
aud mot the finger 
tips of the short 






















Shoulders neither 
too wide nor tov 
narrow —in_ short, | 
your shoulders. 














A skirt that neither 
hikes nor dips, but 
hangs evenly to 
vour figure. 











APTAINS, there are certain touches on a serge uniform that can be achieved 
only through Custom Tailoring—in a uniform made to conform to the lines 
of your figure. The snug fit of a shoulder, the trim set of a collar, the length 
of the sleeve, the hang of a skirt—these are the points that best tell whether 
a uniform was made to your measure, or to that of the average figure. 
Ridabock Custom Tailored Uniforms meet these requirements. ‘They are 
fashioned of finest olive drab serge, with all the touches that careful tailoring 
can give. For samples and prices 


Write to 
aw 4 . - . 1G 


149-151 West 36th Street Neéw York City 





















in Camp 


ES, your patrol has the two tents by the 

spring. You know from last year. Just 
ten minutes before lunch. You'll have time to 
change into your uniform.” 


The big bus drives up! You are at camp 
again! But you are not truly in camp until 
you've changed into your camp uniform. 


How good it seems to be clad once more, like 
all your troop mates, in the cool, loose garments 
that mean comfort and camp fun. 


Lert—The middy, worn BeLow — Bloomers and 
with your uniform skirt middy, a happy combina- 


makes an attractive tion for active outdoor 





change of camp costume girls, in other words Girl 


. 
Scouts 


Why is Your Unitorm 
Ideal for Camp? 


| 





It is comfortable. It does not pull or bind you 
anywhere. It permits ease of movement; when 
wearing a camp uniform, you may walk, climb, 
jump, squeeze under fences and do all the things 
that make camp so delightful a place—things you 
cannot do in dresses. 


It is durable. The hard flat weave of khaki does 
not snag or tear easily. It is practical in color; it 
blends with the landscape; it does not show dirt: 
it washes easily. 





It is official; it is Scouty. It is reasonable in 
cost. 
Prices 
Bloomers . . . 10-42 $2.25 Skirt 
Middy 10-40 1.75 Skirt 
Knickers . . . . 10-42 


Order from 


| 
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GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
189 Lexingtor Avenue New York City 


Se ree Ren cme 2 Soe RAISE en te tener oe wanna 








